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HE evening is so stil], I only hear 
The qniet breathing of the happy Mnc ; 
The nestling birds drop in the bnshes near ; 
Earth's heart awhile, it seems, keeps tnne with 
mine. 

At snch an hour it was her wont to walk 
Among these lilacs, that she loved so well ; 

The fragrance of her sweet remembered talk 
Still in these trailing branches seems to dwell. 

The burden of the day is cast aside. 

All cares that fret and spoil have gone to sleep ; 
And in this holy moment doth abide 

Such saintliness, as only angels keep. 

Let not my tongue do treason to the time. 
My very thoughts are listening, mute and meek ; 

Sweet Silence ! leader of the heavenly chime. 
In thee again I hear my mother speak. 

Gbessenhall, June, 1881. 
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HE first edifcion of A Scholab's Dat-Dbeam 
was issued in 1870. 

The book has long since been ont of print, and as 
I have had frequent demands for copies^ I now re-issae 
it at a popular price. 

In doing so, I have left the contents nnchanged, 
though the lapse of ten years might fairly have 
suggested some omissions. It is difficult, however, to 
ascertain what omissions would satisfy others as well 
as the author, and I therefore leave the volume intact, 
except so far as a few verbal alterations are concerned. 
'^Memoria Matris" is the only addition that I have 
made to the volume of 1870. 

ALSAGEE HAY HILL, 
15, BussELL Street, 

CovENT Gabden, London. 
Jume, 1881. 
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SCHOLAR'S DAY-DREAM. 



Co t!ie Mftttotji of 

THE INSPIRATION OP WHOSE GOODNESS 

LENDS TO ITS PAGES 

ANT MBBITS IT HAT POSSESS^ 

A SCHOLAR'S DAT-DREAM 

|0 ^Sedbnattli ^nBcnbA. 
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A SCHOLAR'S DAT-DREAM; 

BEIKa 

AN lEPISTLB IN YEBSB WRITTEN FBOM THB TEMPLE TO A 

CUBATE FBIEND IN THB OOUNTBT. 




[HEN last^ dear friend, we parted months ago. 

Ere lavish Autumn strewed your roads with 
gold. 
Or pflgrim swallows gathered on the roof, 

You bade me, when again I turned to town 

And mingled in the busy crush of men, — 

If any image of your pleasant fields 

Or fragrant thought of quiet country ways 
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Should linger in the hearty and, o'er my books 

Wafting the delicate breath of garden flowers. 

Make the dall day seem lighter than its wont,— > 

To gather up some gracious memories 

Of that sweet time that we had lived together. 

And with what slender skill I might command 

Weave fact or fancy into passing song. 

Two months an idler free from task and rule. 

And wandering at my will from place to place — 

Now by the shores of gleaming Windermere, 

And now far north afoot upon the moors — 

Believe me, when I found myself at home, 

Once more within those studious Temple-bounds, 

With grim old law-books staring from their shelves 

That ill supply the place of leaf and flower. 

Full often in the pauses of my toil 

Rare glimpses of your village by the Trent 

With all sweet sights and sounds that harbonr 

there, 
So steal upon my fancy unawares, 
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So take remembrance prisoner with deUght, 

That e'en as one in fabled fairy tale, 

Led by the guidmg spirit, wanders on 

Throngh many a twinkling glade and forest-walk. 

Deep in the tranced realms of wonder-land ; 

So I, the while in witching thraldom bound. 

High over street and tower am lifted up. 

And, all-forgetfal of the hour and place 

That link me to the busier cares of life, 

My heart is in your meadows far away, 

^ify eye so full that it is dim with seeing. 

My ear o'er charged with music, and my hand 

Warm with the answering grasp that speaks a friend. 

For often falling hopeless in the heat. 

And wearied with the ceaseless strain of care 

That comes on one who vieweth day by day 

Our mighty city, this vast sea of toil. 

Yet knows not how to help, — thankful am I 

That thou, dear friend, in many an hour of doubt. 
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When hand and bndn were feinting in the strifei 

Didst freely make me partner of thj ]oj%. 

And, gently leading forth the jaded soul 

Away from all the tnmnlt of the world 

By dewy fields or mnrmnrons river-side, 

Didst offer me the benison of rest 

And that sweet balm that is not bom of fiune. 

Nor in the sleepless hnny of desire, 

Bat settleth on the heart at ease and brings 

New life for nobler work in after years. 

All this, yea more, I owe to thee and thine : 
So huge the debt I cannot hope to pay ; 
Yet, while the spell is working in the brain 
And aiiy memories gathered far and near 
Are crowding all the chambers of my thought. 
Well may I fix the vision ere it flies. 
Hold back the forms that would be hurrying on. 
And live for one brief hour that life again. 

How dear to me are all your village ways : 
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For in the years gone by, a careless child, 
I too have wandered in the woods and fields. 
So happy that the dancing leaves o'erhead 
Seemed but to wait the music of my thoughts 
To answer eveiy heart-beat ; nest and flower, 
The Spring's best first-fruits, every violet knot. 
With all the peeping beauties of the hedge. 
To me were treasure-trove of rarer worth 
Than any I have gained in after times. 
The song of thrush uplifted in the dawn 
And wafted to my window on the breath 
Of fresh-cut hay, that from the garden came. 
With busier din of whetted scythe between ; 
The spangled starling running on the lawn. 
The rabbit couched upon the dewy grass, 
That knew he was a thief among the flowers 
And pricked his fidget ears at every breath ; — 
All these are sights and sounds remembered well. 
For every hour had some fresh bird or bloom 
To mark it in the calendar of the heart ; 
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Therefore I linger with a lover's spell 
O'er every thought that yet can bring again, 
From out the dusty store-house of the past, 
Some token of that half-forgotten day : 
Till all the recollections of my youth, 
"Warm with the kindling light of friendship, lie 
Like April posies dropped upon a path 
Where we had only looked for toil and din. 

s. 

So fondly now I trace my steps once more 

Through each familiar haunt that seems so old, 

"With every passing picture known and loved, 

Yebbringing still some freshness of delight ; 

E'en as a letter read a hundred times 

Is dear to him who knew the hand that wrote. 

But now is cold for ever. Yonder see. 

In holy calm uprising on the sight. 

The semblance of your quiet house of God, — 

True heai't of every village, — girt with graves 

As simple as the simple folk below, 
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Yet all o'ergrown with random flower and moes 

That weave their choicest pall above the poor. 

And bribe to beauty every thought of death : 

So tenderly the touch of Nature falls 

That e'en her slenderest offerings at the tomb 

Make fragrant all the threshold of the Spring. 

There too, in shadow of the old lich-gate. 

Beneath whose crumbling porch for ages past 

The quiet pomp of village funerals 

Has rested ere they gathered round the grave, 

And earth's last rites were paid, three crosses 

stand. 
Three tiny crosses, white as were the souls 
Of those dear lambs that from a father's fold 
The Master-Shepherd lifted to His own ; 
And often when the early Spring is bright. 
And the first violets twinkle through the grass. 
Soft steps, that seem yet softer than the feet 
Of the pert red-breast heralding their way. 
Come to those crosses, and a sister's hand 
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Scatters a wealth of blossoms on the sod 

That Death himself would wake for such a crown ; 

While sometimes with her other little ones 

Come pattering, and though they know not why 

A lovely silence hallows all their ways, 

E'en as the hush that falls upon the birds 

Unwitting in the presence of eclipse. 

There too a father brings a sterner grief. 

And is not shamed to think his eyes are dry 

And the hands empty, for his heart is strong 

To make that grounded sorrow in the soul 

True anchor of the years to come. But here 

I may not linger. Let us follow now 

Yonder green path that, through the clover-field. 

Now humming as if every flower were bee. 

Buns to the vicarage door. Upon that lawn. 

Still shaven for the purpose of bur sport. 

And where the straggling crow-foot dares not come. 

How often have we sped the balls about. 

How watched the rival creep from hoop to hoopi 
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So warily and with so still a hand 
You'd almost deem his life was on the stroke 
To miss or make it. Even Walter there, 
Fresh from the noisy realms of school-boy play, 
And wild as any madcap in the din 
And hurley-burley of the hockey-match. 
Would watch as sagely silent as the hem 
That waits the welcome ebbing of the tide. 
Still as the stone he stands on. Jessie too. 
Her &ce as plump and beaming as the best 
Of all the rosy apples that o*erhang 
The gold-mossed garden-wall above the house. 
Had many a curious doubt and grave appeal 
About the right construction of the laws ; 
Queen despot would she be of all the field, 
A little Lady Solon on the lawn ; 
But Jamie had a code she knew not whence, 
And would not listen to her wise decrees ; 
While, as for laws, he wanted but to win. 
And cared not for the way : till, at the last. 
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The weight of age was thrown into the canse ; 

And^ wranglmg still each mounted on a knee 

Of that good grandsire known to both of ns. 

Yet better known to all the country flock 

Whom he hath loved and led these thirty years. 

Then, garrulous as twin swallows in the eaves 

That answer each the other all the day, 

They told the broken story of the game ; 

How she had hit the ball into its place 

And claimed her turn again ; but he, forsooth. 

Said nay, and would not yield to anyone ; 

He was for pushing onward to the goal. 

And was not to be thwarted in his aim, 

No, not by twenty. , So the battle went ; 

And, in the ceaseless chatter of debate, 

It seemed not easier to have played the judge. 

And settled all the tickle points of strife. 

Than, walking in the autumn-fields to part 

Two reed-birds jangling in the osier-beds, 

And bid them sing together. " Well, my chicks," — » 
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So ran the old man's judgment, — "both are right, 

Both wrong ; so take two kisses for your pains, 

Ko damages to either side : and now 

Suppose we three begin the game afresh." 

This settled all. And many another bout 

Can I remember on the croquet-ground. 

When college friend or fellow-Templar came, 

Free from the dust of chambers and of court. 

To take a passing sip of village air 

Ere plunging back into the sea of work ; 

And each had welcome. Who could doubt the hand 

That grasped us on the threshold when we came ? 

(Our only title that we came with you.) 

'Twas warm as though the pulses of his life 

Had beat one tune with ours from boyhood up. 

So kindly, too, the greeting on his face. 

One almost thought, indeed, he was a friend 

In some forgotten world that once was ours, 

And yet again may waken at a touch. 

Or word, or look, as often in the clouds. 
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Some wintry day, a tiny rift of bine. 

Scarce bigger than the speedwell*s glittering eye. 

Brings back the shrouded Spring into the heart. 

And fills the thought with flowers. His yery voice, 

As manly as the lips from which it came. 

Had music in it never heard before. 

Yet seeming part of memory the while 

We listened. Every gleam upon his brow 

Spake the same message — ^welcome ! Such a man 

Is nature's moulding fashioned by the hand 

That bids the oak uplift its valiant arms, 

O'er-topping like a king the forest tribes 

That gird his greatness : making dignity 

No appanage of favour-doling State, 

No surface-polish on the sculptor's work. 

But part of being — ^woven to the strength 

That shelters what is weaker, not o'erawes it. 

A village pastor, be it even so, 

Tet may he walk in quiet majesty, 

Shepherd and king in one — ^without a crown. 
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But wearing all the royalty of love ; 

Faith^ hope^ and kindness shining in his train ; 

And followed by the countless tender deeds 

That make the good man's glory while he lives. 

And feed the lamp of memory after death. 

A thousand bles8ings> breathed by one that knows 

What friendship means^ and knows that meaning more 

Prom knowing him, are all that I can give. 
Poor thanks, indeed, for such a noble gain. 
Enriching all my after-growth of life 
Yet haply better to his simple heart 
Than other wealth which is not mine to give. 

She too, the gentle partner at his side. 
And constant as the shadow to the tree, 
Glides with so soft a foot-fall on my dream 
That utterance, in the light of such a face. 
Sounds harsh, as in the moonlit summer eves, 
To wake the sleeping silence of the woods 
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By word or whisper of our busy eai'th. 
Yet can I not forego some tribute paid 
To her that was the gracious ruling queen 
Of all that home which thou hast shared so long 
Life running quietly beneath her sway, 
As river to the single-shining moon 
When all the stars are hid. How tenderly 
She took the trivial-seeming household tasks, 
And made them, in the happy light of love. 
Look beautiful as is an angel's work 
Wrought silently before the mortal gaze 
Of us that take, but know not whom to thank. 
Among her children half a child for them. 
And differing only as the full-blown flower 
That crowns the early cluster from the bloom 
That girds it. Oh ! how fair a sight for us 
Who live too much, or dream incLced we live, 
In calmness high above all childish ways, 
And think, perhaps, that in our books we find 
A wisdom better than that early code 
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Which boyhood had engraven on the heart 
Without the meted lessons of the schools ; 
Then rather learning most when least we knew 
Our teacher : and 'twould seem that even now 
Some letters of that finer- written creed, 
Still underlying the strange palimpsest 
Which we have scribbled in the name of art. 
Will break upon us in the light of Spring, 
Or flower, or chQd, — ^for these are but the same — 
Wakening us to the life that used to be. 
And is not dead within us, though we wrap 
The cerements all so close about the heart 
That some might deem the spirit could not stay 
In such a swathing ; happy are we then 
Standing once more in sight of what we were. 
And looking to the glories yet to be-^ 
So guided to the inmost shrine by her. 
Who played with her children yet did yield 
High homage truer than the sounding pomp 
Of minster-choir, I have risen to be 
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More worthy of the joys I came to share. 
And more believing in the sacred names 
Of child and mother, dear indeed to me 
As all the garnered memories of my youth 
Can make them ; yet at times, too oft, I ween. 
Amid the clamour of the world's highway 
Whereon we fret and spend our little strength, 
To be forgotten as some wild-flower's name 
That needs to be respoken by a Mend, 
And then is fresh as on the summer-day 
When first we plucked it. Every childish freak 
Or fancy guided by the gentle hand 
Of such as she, though in itself but frail, 
And passing with the fashion of the hour. 
Is lovely to the tranced after-thought ; 
E'en as the slenderest bracken in the woods 
Is lighted into glory when the moon 
Falls on the forest, making every leaf 
Dear as Endymion's lips. Ah me ! to think 
The days are gone when we could meet and feel 
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Her presence with ns an abiding joj, 

A saintly consolation in oar grief, 

A fount of beauty ever rising fresh 

Beside the dusty paths of daily life 

And yet the grave, with all its cruel wrong; 

Though it hath stolon the Purest flower of earth, 

Eobs not our memory of its cherisheJ dower. 

Nor sullies aught of that sweet worth which hath 

No union with the perishing flesh and form 

"Which we called woman. Even now there comes 

A yet more blessed presence to our souls 

Than that fair shape which filled the outward eye 

And made us think that heaven was nearer earth 

Than in the times when we had known her not 

The seasons of delight that we have lived 

"R'ithin the hallowed circle of her rule 

Are dearer now than e'en they used to be. 

As some home-landscape to the sailor's eye. 

After long years returning, strikes more fair 

Seen in the twilight, whence he conjures up 
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A thousand pictures of the days gone by. 
Than in the flaming noon-tide of his youth, 
When knowing all he wandered at his will. 
And every tree was a familiar friend ; 
So, shadowed into softer beauty, rise the hours 
That we have lived together. 

Nor aught less 
Do I recall those golden evenings spent 
Beneath the bounteous shelter of that roof. 
Where still she shone, our evening-star of mirth. 
That seemed in every quarter of the sky, 
And yet was ever centre ; passing bright, 
Yet quiet in the zenith of its joy, 
Though sometimes shadowed with a trace of grief. 
Of grief gone by and lifted into trust ; 
Yet making such a void within the heart 
As only heaven shall fill. How blithely rang 
The voices to the music in our glee, 
Without a break, save when at intervals 
Some babbler, like myself, that barely knows 
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Or sharp or flat^ and neTer kamed a note 

Save what the woods oonH teadi him, intenrore 

A random patdi of talk between the times. 

And made a gmdged jet welcome hfeathing-^aoe. 

And then the Yicar played his Tidin 

As if his very heart-strings had been given 

To make the tone go brisker— eveiy one. 

So catching seemed the trick of melodj. 

Had Toice to sing, and gave it as the thmsh 

That on the first np-starting of the year. 

While yet the wood is waiting for its choir« 

Fills np the gleaming silence alter showers. 

Yon, too, had dainty measures all yonr own ; 

And well, methinks, to snch a warbled strain — 

Half-mock, half-match of all the whistling tribe 

That flood the smnmer woodlands with their notes — 

Mine ear conld listen all the livelong night. 

Till that I seemed o'ershadowed by the hmes 

Of Beaudesert, where in the hot July 

The fly -catcher is chirping from the boughs. 
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Or seems, so light his Hsdliiigs to and fro, 
A-diase of his own shadow in the air; 
So wonderM the music that yon made 
To one, indeed, that onlj takes his key 
From field and forest. Then what store of song 
Had he, our fellow-stndent by the Cam, 
And now my brother-worker in the maze 
So strangely passing by the name of Law ! 
What tnnefdl memories of the pleasant Rhine ! 
What airy German fancies caught in verse ! 
Eare treat for alL One also of our choir, — 
He, too, a brother toiler in the courts. 
Yet taking from their heated tournaments 
No stain of drought or dast about the heart. 
But ever fresh with random rhyme and jest, — 
Would break upon the moment with a catch. 
Half-woven in the pauses of our mirth. 
Half creature of the busy-working brain 
That spun its gossamer fancies fast and wild 
From every passing change, till each of us 
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Would find himself entangled in the mesh. 

Our every feature glistening through the lines^ 

With just so much of satire in the song 

As made us feel what little human gnats 

At best we are, though to the generous sun 

We spread our tiny wings, and think the day 

Is richer for our stir. His happy face 

The while he jerked and jolted out the tune 

Ran with so rare a ripple of delight. 

And all his frame so mated with the mood, 

Ton might have thought he would have slipped away 

E'en as those wondrous shadows on the sheet 

That take the eye of childhood, and are gone 

Before we think to question whence they are. 

So sped those treasured evenings till the time. 
Thrice bless6d time, that hallows all the day. 
When all the little household bent in prayer, 
Master and servant, mother, child, and guest. 
Close gathered in the room, that more than church 
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Seemed for the while Crod's holiest shrine on 

earth; 
His Spirit's resting-place — ^the heart of home. 
Then he of whom I spake — our tender host. 
And yet more tender father — in the midst. 
With voice that seemed o'erhurdened by its charge^ 
Half-tremnlonSy yet tmstfdl in its qaest. 
Bead from the Psalms of David, or the words 
Of Him who, greater than all kings of earth. 
Yet took the babes and blessed them on His knee : 
And left the promise, " Wheresoever two 
Or three are gathered in My name together. 
There am I in the midst." Such promise then 
Was not forgotten, no, nor unfulfilled ; 
For, when we rose, the audible hush that comes 
In place of silence, when our feet have left 
Some holy place, proclaimed that on the heart 
6od*s dew had fallen, and the soul was full. 
Then blithe good-nights and wishings for the 

morrow 
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FeQ fast and thk^ ; is each to odier tmnei 
Some parting message each had Idaai fir 



Then chfldien to their fhamhwm 

dreams; 
The servant to his rest ; hot we would ftsj ; 
And, gathered in a ring about the fiie^ 
Or where the fire should be cm wintzj ta^dSM, 
For then it was the heart of somnier-linie^ 
Swayed by some natural instinct^ to the hesti^ 
Trae altar of tiie gossipy were we drawn ; 
And there we kept the toomey of ddwfte^ 
With not a paose or resting of the knoe 
TQl lamp flared low and moon was g^idii^ h^^ 
For first we laid the laws of TiDage state ; 
How Testries should be goided, how the sdioQb ; 
How best to stamp the spawning arhisms out ; 
How gaard the alehouse maelstrom from the readi 
Of giddy youth ; what clubs were good or bod : 
And even would we yenture in <mr zeal— 
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Eaw trespassers, indeed, on snch a field, 
As colts let loose upon a garden plot- 
To speak how country maidens should be trained. 
How taught the tender offices of home, 
And how made meet in happy coming years 
To be the helpfnl mothers of their kind. 
And then, forsooth, we mounted up apace ; 
Down-breaking, as we clomb, the tangled growth 
Of old abuses ; setting thinkers free 
To speak the thing they will, apart from test 
Or trammel ; opening up the rounds to all 
That long to pluck of wisdom's tree, but lack 
The generous hand that holds the ladder up 
To reach the topmost boughs. And then we passed 
From general to particular, and spoke 
Of some who had been lodestars in their time. 
But now had fallen to the milky way 
Of passing merit : prophets in the front. 
And seeming vanguard, of a better age ; 
Making a visionary splendour shine 
Before them, and arousing all our youth ; 
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Now sitting by their fixllen thunderbolts 

With shattered sceptres lying at their feet, 

And scarce an idle lad to stop and hear 

Their teaching — if so be they teach at all. 

Then poets' names would glide into our talk ; 

And one would say " \^e had no poets now : 

Since he the Seer of Rydal fell asleep 

There had been many babblers in the land 

And moqking birds were many in the woods. 

But not a solitary nightingale 

To sing and make a music of its own." 

Whereat there rose a clamour of dispute 

To think that one should dare to speak so ill. 

And e'en deny the very sweetest voice 

That ever minstrel raised amid the choir 

Where all are master-singers sent of God. 

The hand that touched the sorrow and the sin 

Of Guinevere and made them both immortal ; 

The tongue that framed of grief the holiest hymn 

That ever heart uplifted in its loss ; 

It could not be his songs were bom ot ^ai^> 
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Poor wandering echoes of some earlier voice. 

However loud' had been the trumpet-tone, 

That was, but is not ; they at least might rise 

Above the mimic babble of the crowd 

That, thick as swarming linnets in the broom. 

Make chatter all the day, yet think they lead 

God's anthem through the world." So spoke in 

heat. 
Yet lifted to the eloquence of truth. 
Some champion of these days wherein we live. 
True zealot for the worth of those who stand 
High m our midst with palm and crown bestowed 
By loving hands, while still the prophet's feet 
Press on our earth, not waiting for the hour 
When in the starry places of their rule 
The souls now shining on our later age 
Shall be translated to the eternal heights 
Whereon the thrones are set and sceptres ranged 
For all the kings of thought. Then other themes. 
Less lofty, but ennobled by the use 
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That man may make of doggaid ckd and tiUt 
And all the generons nnrtnre of the soily 
Had claun and place in that wide talk of 
Then greats indeed, the Yicar seemed to 
More silent while we spoke of books and 
On shifting cropB, the worth of this or that. 
On steam-plonghs, patent threshers, new 
All things, in tmth, that make the fanner fat. 
And load his daily oonyerse like himself 
With nnctnoQS weight and matter. Till at \mI 
So lengthened ran the cnrrent of disooarK, 
And so borne on were one and all of ns— 
From poets to potatoes^ law to lambs. 
And many another contrary, passing swift ; 
So lightly touching all things, ganging none-* 
That while we sat, nor thought of time or place. 
The solenm stroke of twelve was in onr ears : 
And as some flight of rooks, down settled close 
Crop-fall among the beanfields, hear the soand 
Of gon, however distant, threatening doom. 
And straight are up, till all the air is black ; 
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So, startled in our trespass on the night. 
We too were scared and all our council stopped — 
Church, State, the village, farming, buried all 
In that one sudden avalanche of surprise ; 
Ere yet the rousing clock had told its tale, 
Like truant children creeping up to bed, 
Each one had grasped his fellow and was gone. 
With scarce a word of parting as he went. 

Then many a morrow after such a night. 

And all unwitting of the wordy fray 

That made us such sharp wranglers for the nonce. 

How pleasantly the peaceful mornings came. 

With melody of motion and of life 

To woo us to the river or the wood ; 

And through the lazy pastures by the Trent, 

With cattle standing idle in the stream 

And butterflies adoze upon the grass, 

We wandered, rod in hand and brisk of heart. 

To try an angler's fortune with the trout. 
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And all amonp; the banner-waving weeds 
We watched the grayling in and out the shoals ; 
Or saw with wonder how the scurrying dace 
Drove like u silver falchion through the pool, 
Quick-shaken into oneness in their flight, 
With ravenous pike pursuing as they fled ; 
And oft-times on a sudden &om the bank 
The kingfisher flashed past us, and was gone^ 
Aye faster than his shadow in the stream ; 
Or, slowly paddling in and out the reeds. 
The rat swam homeward, searching for his hole, 
And scared the huddling moor-hen as he went 
So many were the pleasant sights we eaw^ 
All telling of the summer and its joys, 
It little mattered that our creel was light. 
And not a fish took notice of the fly. 
Though daintily you dropped it in the shade. 
Light-falling as a blossom from the bough. 
Just where the glimmering green of alders made 
The pool beneath them palace for the best 
And lustiest of the crimson-spotted ti ibe. 
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Ifc was enougli to be abroad and breathe 
The spirit of the season through our sports. 
Without so much as thinking what we willed. 
Or straining toward new pleasures out of sight. 
For such a fount sprang in our happy selves; 
While earth was glad, and we were glad together. 
What, then, was lacking to the fullest joy ? 
This only, that at times we would some Mend 
Still toiling at his dusty round of work. 
And prisoner in close chambers far away. 
Had been a happy sharer in our mirth, 
And learned the gladdening lesson of the hour. 

Or oft-times, tired of angling, would we stroll, 
To that old church across the ample park ; 
And dreaming there a lazy hour or two, 
Stretched haply on some lichen-crusted tomb, 
And looking upward to the mouldered tower. 
We heard the clamorous jackdaws shake a chime 
So sudden, from the shining ivy-tods. 
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One almost thought the sculptured fiends that clung 

To every coign of that old-fashioned fane 

Bj some strange spell had started into life 

And stirred the sleeping belfry with theur rout. 

And next we paid our homage to the Hall 

That scarce a hundred paces from the church. 

With row on row of windows staring blank. 

Has seen five centuries of its noble dead 

Borne to their place within the chancel vaults, 

And still may stare as blank three centuries hence ; 

And there awhile we paced the garden-plot 

Eyeing the peacock carven in the yew. 

With trim-cut beds of even-measured bloom, 

And many another dull device of old : 

Till, wakened by the dancing lights o'erhead. 

And waving of the chestnuts in their pride, 

We cui'sed the art that dared such monstrous shapes 

To thrust before dame Nature in her courts ; 

And so we wandered back into the fields, 

Eejoicing in the freedom that they gave ; 
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And there we talked and loitered all the day. 
Till homeward with the sailing rooks we went. 
And then began afresh the evening round 
Of all so dimly pictured in my verse ; 
And gladly would I linger out the hours. 
With those delightsome memories of the past : 
But as, — so oft delayed, so sorely shunned — 
The parting came at last, — and quick farewells. 
When quickest best, were taken of our host, 
The kindly host that seems no longer ours. 
So sore a blight has fallen on his home 
Now she the guiding star is quenched in n'ght^ 
And yet another cross that grave-yard holds — 
So must it with my fancies and my rhyme ; 
For now the gliding pictures fade and melt. 
And looking from my chamber csU I see 
The waving hands downsettled, and the woods 
That made so blithe a flutter while I wrote, 
Ay, seemed to turn the pages with their stir. 
Gone with the cherished homestead that tlicy girt ; 
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The far-off murmur from the pasture dies, 
The chfldren's voices fail within my ears, 
The last long shadow from the wall creeps down. 
And only dear remembrance stays with me. 

MiTBE CoxjBT, Temple, 
Naceiriber, 1868. 
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TOM HARTLEY, 

JL EEBO IN HUMBLE LIFE. 




|H0 knows not Hartley ? day by day 
Through every thorpe and town 
His busy wheel must work its way 
And hold its old renown. 

Nor surer round accustomed eaves 

The wheeling swallow clings, 
When first the cuckoo wakes the year. 

And every woodland rings. 

Best is he known in Egremont 

On silver Eden's side ; 
For there full oft upon her banks 

His prowess hath been tried. 
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By Coniston's deL'ghtsome lake. 

By Grasmere's green retreat. 
Or where the gentle Botha rnns. 

Beneath old Longhrigg'e feet. 

By Duddon Grove and Bronghton Town, 

And Pumess* Abbey old, 
Through half the season will he stay. 

There shall his worth be told ! 

And soon as snmmer scents the hayi 

Or antonm swells the grain ; 
There's many a swain will think of Tom, 

And wish him round again. 

For none like he can burnish blade. 

Or edge the mower's pride ; 
Through all the length of Westmoreland, 

Or twenty shires beside. 



i 
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Small stock hath he at fortune's hand^ 
As many count their store ; 

Yet ne'er a lord in all the land 
Need ask his God for more. 

An honest heart that gets him breads 
A heart that keeps content ; 

These are his wealthy and in their stead 
What better may be sent ? 

And here oft-time beside the road. 

He at his task is seen, 
Or yonder where the old elm tree shades 

The dappled village green. 

From dawn to dark his wheel is heard 

As blithesome as a bee ; 
While here a word, and there a word, 

How briskly gossips he. 
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To each he gives his golden smile. 

For all are known to him ; 
Prom childhood bright as cherry bloom. 

To old age hoar and dim. 

For think not toil^ and that fierce strife 

Which sometimes labour brings, 
Have blurred the beauty of his life. 

Or lost him happier things. 

But rather hath he gained a zest 

From this his hard employ ; 
As 'twere a whetstone at the heart 

To give an edge to joy. 

And often as the wheel whirrs round 

While yet he plies his trade, 
His ear will catch some sweeter sound. 

Far off his thoughts have strayed* 
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Perchance his little home-side brook 

In fancy babbles by ; 
Then mark the spring-tide in his look. 

Spring snnshine in his eye I 

Or it may be he walks again 
Beside some glorious floods 

Where cataracts bellow down the glen, 
And shake the echoing wood. 

For oft before the dawn is up. 
While stars bestrew the gray, 

With steps that chide the laggard sun 
He hastes upon his way. 

And ere the upland dew be dry. 

Or folded flowers be out. 
His hazel rod will arch amain 

Above the plunging trout. 
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For well he loves each stately stream. 

And well the noisy rills ; 
With every sullen tarn that sleeps 

Amid the brooding hills. 

Hence is he dear fall far and near 

To every fisher's heart ; 
Another Walton given to earth. 

True patriarch of his art. 

Yet sometimes thoughts of sterner strain 

Than rod or line suggest 
Wm drift across the busy brain. 

And harbour in the breast. 

Hence holds he truth as clear and good 

As ever fell from pen- 
Bare wisdom, by the wayside learned ; 

Bipe knowledge, not of men. 
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And often while he jogs apace 
He weaves a simple song ; 

Till many a rhyme of wondrons grace 
Will flash upon the tongue. 

Some gleams across the memory fly, 

Some joy his fancy fills ; 
And he must sing, he knows not why, 

For all his nature thrills. 

So keepeth he for each and all 
What best may bring relief ;— 

In mirthful mood, good store of jokes ; 
In sorrow, honest grief. 

Then wheresoe'er my course is run, 
Should heaven yet grant me days, 

I know no better guide than he 
To shape my daily ways. 
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A trastfdl heart that takes its lot 

And dares not to repine^ 
Whatever of ill it may have got— 

I would such heart were mine. 

A hand, it may be, rough with toil 
Where gnarl6d veins entwine, 

Yet knows no soil of fraud or wrong- 
I would such hand were mine. 

An eye that hath the fire of youth, 

Yet keeps the ray divine, 
Awake to beauty and to truth — 

I would such eye were mine. 

A life that lights our common road. 

Yet still is seen to shine. 
Unfailing in earth's dust and din— 

I would such life were mine. 
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Sach^ Hartley, seem thy hand and head;^ 

And sach thy life to me ; 
So thank I God for what thou art^ 

And what I yet would be. 
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ONE NOTE WRONG. 




[LUE bends the sky above. 
Blue rans the stream below; 
So still the brooding dove 
Her crooning doth forego. 

Nor leaf nor shadow falls 

On all the green hill-side, 
E*en to the cockoo's calls 

Echo but half replied. 

So lazy goes the honr. 

The very dragon-fly. 
Perched on the dozing flower. 

Moves neither wing nor eye. 



H ONE NOTE WRONG. 

Bird, blossom, branch and stream 

Are qniet as the air ; 
And lying as in dream 

Earth seemeth passing fair. 

Oh, what a hymn divine 
Breathes from this golden June ! 

And only this heart of mine 
Is beating ont of tnne ! 
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A REGRET. 




MET the maiden that I loved 
One evening on the lea ; 
And save a peeping star or two 

All by ourselves were we. 
The silken moths flew ronnd abontj^ 

And softly moved the air, 
Bnt softlier on my shoulder fell 

The flutter of her hair. 
And so we walked an hour or more : 

How swift the minutes sped \ 
And then we parted — weU-a-day, 

What might I not have said ? 
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n. 

I met the maiden that I loved 

One sweet May mom again, 
And save the happy Sabbath bells 

No sound was in the lane. 

But when I looked her in the face 

So filst the blushes flew, 

ft 

No wild-rose blossom in the Spring 
Had ever such a hue. "- 

And so we wandered toward the church : 
How swift the minutes sped ! 

And then we parted — well-a-day. 
What might I not have said ? 



in. 
I met the maiden that I loved 

Once more in after years. 
And as she passed me in the street 

I scarce could look for tears. 
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For by her side a stranger walked, 

And she might be his bride — 
Bnt oh ! she smiled not afi of yore 

Our darlmg village pride. 
Then most I thought of one still eve. 

Of one May-mom, how spe^ 
And how we parted — well-a-day, 

What might I not have said ? 



I 
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LINES TO A LADT, 

WHO PRESENTED THE AUTHOB WITH AN OBNAHENTAIi 
ALMB-BOZ, PAINTED FOB HIM AT HIS BEQUEST. 




I HANKS for the oflfering that you send. 
Rare worHng of the daiDty brush ; 
Yet shall I wholly thank thee. Mend, 
When such sad thoughts upon me rush ? 

Our scanty alms are weak, I ween. 
To stem the ills that round us lie : 

So deep the shadows fall, unseen 
Our little lanterns droop and die. 

From day to day we peer about 
Beside the stream of human woe ; 

So noisy is the world's vain rout, 
Unmissed may thousands come and go. 
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Yet watchers in the farthest creek 
That dents the ocean's boundless shore 

Have dreams that lips may never speak. 
Have thonghts that grow from more to more. 

And oft the lamp that specks the dark 

From the poor fisher's cabin fax 
May homeward light some staggering bark. 

And give more hope thi^ moon or star. 

Some shipwrecked boy that nearing home 
A moment dreams a mother's kiss ; - 

Now lashed npon the greedy foam 
May see — and oh ! what dawn of bliss ! 

So is it with onr kindly deeds. 

If love light up oar cabin here ; 
Wherever human sorrow bleeds, 
' Wherever falls the silent tear ; 
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There may the watcher stand and wait 

Unheeded^ whOe the tempests roll ; 

But doubtless through the storms of fate 
The still small voice is in the soul. 

Some breaking heart will £11 the ray 
And grope from darkness into light: 

Some wanderer hail the guiding sway, 
Till day-star crown the lagging night. 

So gracious seems the gift you send, 
In hope I drop my slender alms ; 

If Spring one generous dew-drop lend. 
Some bud drinks in the healing balms. 

And if one soul grow strong once more. 
Or one faint heart get nobler power. 

Then take the wealth of Ormus' shore 
And tell me which the better dower. 
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LOVE'S REMEMBRANCES. 




I. 
OFTLY fell a lover's words 

In the quiet night : 

Never note of sweetest birds 

Brought so rare delight. 

n. 
Softly fell a lover's looks 

On the wistful face ; 

Never moonlight on the broolcs 

Brought so rare a grace. 

ni. 
Ohl those unforgotten words^ 

Thro' the long^ long nighf* 

Never note of sweetest birds 

Bringeth back delight. 
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IV. 

Oh ! those unforgotten looks 
In these after years ! 

Never torrent in the brooks 
Floweth as my tears. 

V. 

Oh, that we had never met 

In the cruel past ! 
Never, never to forget— 

Loving to the last. 
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SAW the maiden Mom go forth — and her 

steps were soft and slill — 

To load her golden pitcher at the sunfoant on the 

hiU ; 

And, as she bowed her meekly down, the Spirit of 
the Day 

Stole by, and with his waking breath kissed Night's 

dew-tears away. 

I saw the maiden yet again, bat her looks were proud 

and high. 
And scarce Earth's bossy shield conld bear the lire* 

darts of the sky ; 
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And the bridegroom lay beside her^, his giant limbs 

ont-spread. 
Far in their noon-tide slnmber, on his aznre-bannered 

bed. 

I saw the maiden yet again, bnt her feet were hurry- 
ing on. 

As twere some hooded pilgrim ere yet her journey 

done; 
Quenched was the sunlight in her eyes, and dews were 

on her breast. 
While eyening flung her purple scarf along the 

shadowed west. 

I saw the maiden once again, and as she passed in 

flight 
The moon with many a sister star came dancing 

into sight. 
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And sad and soft on spirit wings as the vision rolled 

away. 
Fell down the Night's dark curtain on the chambers 

of the Day. 
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LIFE AND LOVE. 




I. 

TFE is a garden fair and free. 
Bat 'tis love that holds the golden key ; 
For hand and heart 
Once held apart. 
Life's flowers are dashed with storm of sorrow. 
And bloom to-day may be blight to-morrow : 
Then heedless ever of wind and weather 
Let life and love be linked together. 

n. 

Life is a diamond rich and rare. 

But love is the lustre that dances there 

For hand and heart 
Once held apart, 
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Life's jewels grow dim in the breath of sorrow. 
And diamond to-day may be dost to-morrow ; 
Then heedless ever of wind and weather 
Let life and love be linked together. 

in. 
Life hath a fair and a sunshine face^ 
But love is the beauty that gives it grace ; 

For hand and heart 
Once held apart. 
The sweetest cheeks are paled with sorrow. 
And blush to-day may be blanched to-morrow: 
Then heedless ever of wind and weather 
Let life and love, be linked together. 
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ORTTHYIA. 

A OLASSIGAL BALLAD. 



AN OLD STOBY BUN INTO ICODEBN BHYMB. 

Note — Orythyia, a daughter of Erectheus, king of Athens 
whilst fording the nver IlisBus was carried oH by Boreas 
the north wind. 




Y the old lUssns river 
In the amber dawn of day. 
Went the maiden Orythyia, 
Lightly laughing all the way. 

Yonder lies the royal city. 
With its towers all ruby-bright, 

Tike a giant's crown of jewels 
Flashing to the early light. 
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From the lark in heaven above her 

Airy music ripples by. 
Till the dancing reeds and lilies 

Seem, a-tremble with reply. 

Brisk as she that rons beside it 
Bans the river all the while, 

Ghiming to her silver laughter, 
Sparkling to her every smile. 

All that's ever bright and bonny 
Now is up throughout the land. 

As if Nature's self were walking 
With the maiden hand in hand. 

^* Why so early, winsome lady, 
Here upon the plain alone. 

Is it that thy pomp and palace 
To the heart have weary grown ? 
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' Ib it that thy maiden fancies 
Loathe the gUded toils of state, 

As the prisoned mavis pineth 
For the wild woods and her mate ? 

** Or may love for some brave spirit, 
Worthy thee, though lowly bom. 

Lead thee to a place of trysting 
On the threshold of the mom ? 

** Lady, whatsoe'er thine errand. 
Speed thee, yet remember well 

What the royal Seer of old time 
To thy grandsire did foretell. 

^ Trust not to the treacherous sunshine, 
(Brightly gleams the cruel sword !) 

And despite the jocund river, 
Maid, beware the fatal ford." 
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So some gaardian spirit whispered. 

Softly on the damsel's ear. 
But the air was all so merry 

That she scarcely seemed to hear. 

Onward through the laughing meadowcf, 
Onward through the dewy glade. 

Still their sweet communion keeping, . 
Run the river and the maid. 

See the ford is now before her. 
With its shallows diamond-clear ; 

Stepping stones begemmed with mosses 
Cannot harbour any fear. 

Ah ! her rose-red foot is trembling. 
And her looks are lily-pale. 

For the echo of the Storm-god 
Rings upon the hurrying gale. 
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Old nissuSy lashed to fhrj^ 
Headlong tumbles to the sea. 

And the heaven, now rent with thunder. 
Clangs with all its winds set free. 

But the sweet maid Orythyia, 

Like some flower that none can save. 
All bewrapt in storm and torrent, 

Boreas hurries to his cave. 

Round her wild winds roar and revel, 
Ceaseless thro' the night and day. 

While she ever sits and sorrows, 
" Oh that life had passed away ! " 

Well the royal Seer had spoken, 

Never spake he truer word, 
** Maid, beware the wily Storm-god, 

Maid, beware the fatal ford 1 *' 
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Long they songlit her^ long they mourned her 

By the old Ilissns' shore. 
But the maiden Orythyia 

Gometh homeward nevermore. 
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AN OLD MAN'S CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS. 




I. 

IT is not as it used to be 

In years gone by with mine and me ; 
For then the jolly Christmas came 
To boyish spirits all-a-flame ; 
Then leaping pulses caught the glow 
That speaks the spring beneath the snow ; 
Then hearts blazed up to full desire. 
As blazed the Yule-log in the fire ; 
Then foot and fancy danced together. 
Nor felt the touch of wintry weather 
In years gone by, gone by for ever. 

Ah, me, for ever ! 
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It is not as it nsed to be 

In years gone by with mine and mo ; 

For now the common light of day 

From these dim orbs has passed away ; 

The tell-tale silver threads my hair. 

And coldy comes the Christmas air; 

My very heart-beat seems to fall 

Ab echo in some mined haU ; 

For youth, and friends, have flown together. 

While I dream here in the wintry weather. 
And sigh for days gone by for ever, 

Ah, me I for ever I 

III. 

Oh, dnilard heart, that will not hear 

The teachings of the vanished year ! 

Oh, foolish thoughts that cannot see 
Tis better than it used to be ! 
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¥0T times gone by so brimmed with mirth, 
But leave me weary of the earth ; 
There comes no winter to the soul. 
And throngh the mists I hail the goal ; 
Where Hope and Faith look forth together, 
Nor heed they ought of wind or weather, 
Or years gone by, gone by for ever, 
I joy, for ever I 



fc 
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AN ANGLER'S IDYLL. 



WRITTEN FROM CAMBRIDGE TO AN OLD FISHEB-FBIEND, 
OF LYNMOUTH, NORTH DEVON. 




jRIED friend and trae, best comrade of my 
sports, 

Would I were with thee now by pleasant Lyn, 
To hear the brown, bright waters leap and laugh. 
And see the fern-boughs wave their fairy fans. 
Ill seems it, this May-morn to bide at home. 
And while the frolic hours go tripping by. 
Mope o'er these musty folios of the past ; 
For ever and anon the sun peeps in 
And flinging careless gold upon the floor 
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Of these old college chambers where I sit. 

Would bribe me foHh ; jet little tempts us out 

In this flat town, however staffed it be 

With all the ripened wisdom of the world. 

Man was not made, I hold, to thrive on dnst. 

Nor, moth like, fret the sallow scholar's page ; 

And though lost Eden's golden gate be barred, 

God still hath given us places for delight ; 

Nor wills, I ween, that even poorest wit 

Should feed for ever on the husks of thought. 

And, oh ! what change from our old haunts is here ! 

What poor, trim fields beside your glorious wastes ! 

Our river— if so rightly it be caUed, 

Where scarce two boats abreast can hold their own— 

Lags lazily, and through the level fields, 

With trailing barges slinks away to sea. 

While on its banks, fit denizens of the fen. 

In long low line the dwarfish willows stand. 

And base-bom grasses toss their ragged locks ; 

For never in sweet hush of listening eve, 
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Nor never under dewy eye of dawn. 

When most good anglers love old Isaac's ways. 

Was lordly salmon seen to flash his mail 

In Cam's dead waters ; even the dappled trout 

That breaks to silvery dimple all your streams. 

And fills the dark wood pools with leaps of life, 

Scarce once in twice ten years will wander here ; 

And then, if live he can, his little life 

Falls to the treacherous net; the despot pike, 

And all the petty tribes that serve his maw. 

Best hold such drear dominions ; nobler kind 

Be they of fish or fowl love liberty. 

And all the quickening life tbat freedom brings, 

And will not brook such bondage. Even now 

Old times stir in me, and an ampler air 

Gomes from your breezy moorland ; once again 

With trusty rod, best sceptre in my hand, 

Beside the bounding Lyn I wander forth ; 

And, oh, how jocund on the eager ear, 

Bings out the busy music of the reel ; . 
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While through the flattered woodlands far away, 

O'er many a boulder mossed to green and gold. 

And many a winking shallow silver clear, 

Buns the fresh river. Here on every side 

From out their lavish leaves, star-primroses, 

In loving cluster coyly twinkle forth. 

And flush the bank with bloom ; anemones 

In cold clear chalice brimming freshest dew. 

Pale sorrels, bowed to earth, all blossom-bells, 

That on the bridal eve of elfin maid 

Ring airy music, else unheard of men ; 

Such wealth the woodland showers. While on the air 

Pied moths, and all fair things that love the May, 

Are up and busy. Many and many a time 

Can I remember when we sat us down 

On yon hoar-lichened crag, that fronts me now. 

And while the listless noon stole idly by, 

And not a samlet stirred the lazy pools, 

Talked o'er our treasures ; told of glorious dajrs 

By Barle or Exe, when every creel was crammed, 
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And in imagination counted o'er 

The every spoil that every hour had won. 

Hand me the cup — ^this amber water gleams 

Far fairer than the light of all yonr ales 

Or dancing rubies of the bravest wine. 

Here would I be and dream the live-long day, 

While ne'er a cloud-flake creeps across the blue. 

And all the air is witching. Would I were 

Yonder squat ousel, that from stone to stone 

Flits daintily, and makes a pleasant seat 

Of every emerald isle that gems the stream ; 

For well it chirps its little life away, 

And leaves our world to wag as best it can. 

We cannot hope such freedom ; even now, 

Ere yet the merry notes are lost in air. 

Hark to the sound, my dream itself has flown. 

And all the fairy fancies of my brain. 

That in the passing sunshine danced and sang, 

Have stolen away and fled. Again that sounds- 
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Bafe not of welcome water — floods mine ear. 
And through the antique courts that hem me in. 
The thoughtlefl8<crowd goes hurrying in to prayer. 
And leaves me still brain- weary o'er my books. 

TBDrarr Hall, GAMBBinaE, 
Ma/y, 1861. 
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JM^OTHER sammer, God be praised, has blessed 
us as of yore. 

And yet another antomn swells the gracious harvest 
store. 

Again the teeming city takes its wonted span of 
rest, 

A gladsome boon to hand and brain that long have 

toiled their best ; 
The eyes that many a lagging month, close watching 

soon and late, 
jBked out their slender light to make more luxuries for 

the great — 
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E'en they, perhaps^ for one short day, may leave grim 

toil alone. 
To look the broad san in the face^ and feel it still 

their own. 
The aching fingers, weak and worn, that long have 

borne the strain 
Of that fierce greed that crosheth one to swell an- 
other's gain, 
Perchance a few fleet honrs may clasp the tender 

things of life ; 
Fair flowers that neither toil nor spin, and know not 

any strife. 
And round their path the breeze may blow that gives 

its life to all, 
With plenteous gold from heaven's own hand, that 

never made a thrall. 
But ye that live afar from want, and eat but what ye 

buy, 
That wear what starving sisters weave, but do not 

hear their sigh ; 
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That know no world without yourselves, and to such 

ease attain. 
That wish for some new pleasure seems your only 

sense of pain ; 
Ye cannot tell what joy may flood the parched 

worker's breast, 
For whom one day, in all the year, gleams out amid 

the resfc. 
"When first he feels the wheel is stayed, the garret 

dungeon fled. 
And, joy ! the wide sward under foot, the free sky 

overhead. 
The very wave, that brimmed with life comes leaping 

up the shore, 
Though it but leap as yesterday, and shall leap ever- 
more ; 
Yet seems the while so joyous grown, he cannot help 

the thought, 
As if it only leapt for him, and all else round were 

nought. 
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TThe bee that haunts the hamming air, the bird that 

sails the blue, 
It seems ne'er sung so brisk before, nor half so blithely. 

flew. 
Than give.him still his idle- dream — tho' now it light 

the gloom, 
Surely to-morrow's sun brings back the garret and the 

loom. 
Yet not for such I ask an alms, tho* sore must be the 

need 
Of those that toil the livelong year, and reap such 

scanty need ; 
For lonelier pathways yet are found, where darker 

shadows fall, 
Since some there be, God give them aid ! that cannot 

toil at all. 
The palsied child that helpless lies, and crowds the 

tiny cot. 
How poor so e'er the father be, must share his scanty 

lot. 
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Its shrivelled hand is cold and dead, and scarce can 

hold the crost, 
Which father's toil and mother's moil have won it 

from the dost ; 
The little brothers come and go, and bring their pence 

at night. 
They are so proud of what they win, it too would try 

its might. 
Bat, year by year, the spring comes back and every 

opening flower 
That scents the narrow window sill is glorying in its 

dower ; 
But weary limps the winter by, and weary lags the 

spring. 
To one, that like the prisoned lark, but feels the 

broken wing. 
And so the generous earth goes round, and strong 

men take their fill. 
But, oh ! for those that cannot work, yet have earth's 

cravings still ! 
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The rude cold street where rich men pass, and push. 

their bnsy way, 
Where idle Fashion trips and talks, and live its little 

day. 
Ah I sorely, sach is not the soil to nnrse this withered 

bloom. 
For kinder were the clasping sod and quiet of the 

tomb ! 
That dainty glance, that dare not meet the sordid 

things of woe. 
Has little, save an idle scorn, on homeless want to 

throw. 
And if the kindlier heart should stir, and fain would 

give with glee, 
There's many a greedy knare at hand to wrest the 

cripples' fee. 
'Tis ours to shield these lonely souls, to find a haven 

still. 
Where e'en the shattered barks of life may anchor if 

they will ; 
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Some fold amid the cmel world, where healing waters 

play. 
To bathe the fainting lambs that else will perish by 

the way. 
For these we plead, and even now, oar little port in 

sight. 
There's many a broken rafb afloat that hails the har- 
bour light. 
Oar fold is fall, yet far and near, comes up from east 

and west 
The bleating of the weary ones, that yearn to find a 

rest. 
Then come all ye that count with pride your gamers 

full of grain ; 
A few spare ears is all we ask, and would not ask in 

vain. 
And if our great God bless your store, and strew your 

path with flowers. 
Think not that life shall sparkle less for sometimes 

meeting showers. 
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Most after gloom we love the lights as sanshine 

followB ram : 
And he lihat gives to others' need, himself has made 

again. 
Then Christ be with ns, one and all, for He alone at 

length 
Can give the crippled heart its babn, and every weak 

one strength. 

NOTB. — Since these lines wen written, the '^Cripplest 
Home/* in the Marylebone Boad, London, on whose behalf 
they were penned, has been much enlarged, but there are still 
many poor cripples for whom no suitable home or other 
accommodation has been provided. I commend this noble 
institution to my reader^s best thoughts. 
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WBITTEN AFTEB THE GBEAT VOLUNTEEB BEVIEW HELD IN 

HYDE PABK, JUNE 23, 1860. 




ET not the man that saw, forget the day^ 
Now gathered to the great things of the past. 
When to the streunous note of honour's blast^ 
Flinging at once their sordid cares away, 
Oar sons of trade leapt forth in new array, 
Not as of old in jealous ranks combined 
To push the paltry proj&ts of their kind — 
But through their myriad host, with even sway, 
Throbbed the great heart of England. Nevermore 
Shall idle whispers of the coming Gaul 
Nor any phantom foe our breasts appal ; 
But through the dear old land fi'om shore to shore, 
" Ecady, ay ready," is the people's call, 
'And come who may, we meet them as of yore." 
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ITALY IN TRANSITION, 18C0. 

SUGCUCSTED BT A BOOK BEABING THE ABOVE TITLE. 




|WEET Italy, in this thine hour of need 

Fresh waking from those troublous dreams 
that pressed 
So long and sorely on thy loving breast, 
As if by some enchanter's magic freed, 
Thou seem'st like that fair lady who, we read. 
Through long long years in strangest slumber bound. 
Heard her true lord, and, starting to the sound. 
In youth's best beauty hailed her suitor's speed. 
Thy bridegroom, long-adored, awaits thee now, 
And in his hand the crown of olive leaf 
Looks fairer than the laurel on his brow. 
Which still is wet with noblest dews of grief — 
Therefore take heart and cast sad weeds aside, 
Eor thou art plighted now, a happy bride. 
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TO MABTAN LANQIEWICZ, EX.BICTATOR 

OF POLAND. 




[NOTHER gleam of freedom quenched in 
night ; 

Another mighty ann upraised in vain : 
Yet not for naught ; for surely noble gain 
Lives even in loss that springeth out of right. 
Thine, Langiewicz, the joy that haited the light ; 
Thine now the pang that feels 'tis lost again, 
Yet lives a splendid solace in thy pain 
That still shall make thy generous error bright. 
Too ofb the passionate pulsings of the heart 
Outstrip our hand, and nations are as we 
When bondage breeds the fever to be free. 
Thy Poland called, and thou hast played a part 
Not fruitless, though it now should seem to be — 
Love waits and suffers, so much liberty, 

Ma/roh 24, 1863. 
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A CRY FROM THE CAUCASUS. 

SUOOESTED BY THE CIBCASSIAN EXODUS. 




I HE BonI of Freedom cannot be subdued^ 

Through the mailed heel of tyrants tread her 

down ; 

For if that she be thrust from court or town, 

Yet hath she higher place and loftier mood — 

Lone-sitting in her ancient solitude 

Among the eternal mountains, on whose breast 

The frown of king or senate may not rest 

To fright the royal eagle and her brood. 

So seemed it — ^but to-day, oh infamy ! 

Her shrine is spoiled, the robber on her throne. 

And from the heights of Caucasus the moan 

Of her lone children flying to the sea. 

Freedom's last reftige now, is in our ears, — 

Oh ! brothers, shall we give them naught but tears ? 
^864. 
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[hat worthy welcome can the people pour 
From this free land now every heart beats high 
Towards him^ the foremost son of liberty. 
Whose feet so soon shall press onr honoured shore ? 
Surely the vulgar crowd and cheap uproar, 
That springs with every breeze of passing fame, 
Can add no mite of glory to his name. 
That shineth as the stars for evermore. 
The eagle, if to earth he bend his flight. 
Needs not the warbled homage of the plain ; 
But rather royal silence is his right, 
Lest all too soon he soar to heaven again : 
And such a reverent greeting should we pay 
To that great soul that is our guest to-day. 

April, 1864. 
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/ SU60ESTED BT BRITISH BEYEBSES IN NEW ZEALAND, 




HAT noise of war, what rumour of defeat, ^ 
Is this that breaks upon our coasts to-day ? 
No sound of triumph rising from the fray — 
No deeds of might whereat the heart should beat. 
And every face be glad in field or street. 
As though our own right hands had struck the blow. 
In England's valiant past it was not so ; 
For every blazoned flag in camp or fleet 
Then bore high names forc-grayen on our souls — 
Of conquests that her sons were proud to share. 
And trophies hallowed by a people's prayer. 
No idle slaughter of barbaric shoals 
Then heaped the dripping laurels on our brow. 
And mocked the thought of glory ; — shall it now ? 
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8U<>GEST£D BY THE APPBOACHINO PB£8n)£NTIAL ELECTION 

IN THE UNITED STATES. 




[are is the land with gathering gloom and 

doubt^ 
Though parted for the moment seems the rack 

Of baleful war^ in whose disastrous track 

These four long years, in mingled waste and rout, 

Have aU fair forms and thoughts been blotted out. 

And now in this dread pause there comes the lack 

Of one strong arm to roll the tempest back, 

And bring, though late, the welcome calm about. 

God grant that he whom popular vote demand. 

May bear. Heaven's purpose wrought, the healing aid. 

E'en as of old stood Aaron, undismayed 

Between the living and the dead to stand. 

And, with peace-laden censer in his hand. 

Stretch forth and save that so the plague be stayed. 

November ^ 18G4. 
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PON yon summer sea 
With never a flake of foam ; 
Like far sail flattering free. 
The wild birds roam. 



Above yon summer sea 

With never a cloud in view ; 
Heaven looks adown on me 

Calm, bright, and blue. 
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III. 

Yet into that sninmer 86% 
With never a glance of grief; 

Fain wonld my spirit flee> 
And seek relief. 

IV. 

For under that summer sea, 
With never a shroud he liea«-» 

Waiting ever for me> 
Tet may not rise* 
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THE HOME-STREAM. 

A YILLAOB BSTBOBPBCT. 




I AST rang the stream beside my door 
As in the by-gone years : 
Bat ftster ran my thonglits before. 
And faster faQ my tears. 

Along those banks, my boyhood strayed 
And hands were linked in mine ; 

Ah ! many were the pranks we played 
While youth yet seemed divine. 

Then wonld we wander all the day 

♦ ■ ■ .1 - . 

And dream the live-long night ; 
Oar very dreams so full of play 
We scarcely missed the light. 
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My brothers bathed in yonder pool. 

For it was doar indeed ; 
Where now the moorhen holds her role 

And dabbles in the weed. 

Then Harry clomb the topmost tree^ 

And Willy swam the flood : 
No fish in pond or brook went free, 

No nesc in all the wood. 

What antomn-nuttings np the glen, 

What wild-flower hunts in May I 
The very copse we rifled then 

Is standing com to-day. 

Ah I now 'tis twice score years since both 

Stood on that bridge, and I 
Now tarn from one to other, loth 

To give the last good-bye. 
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Yet whfle we talked of distant dajB^ 
And all that they should bear^ 

Strange shadows fell before my gasse 
And hushed me unaware* 

But when we parted, trusting God, 

I bid the boys be brave ; 
Now one lies under battle sod. 

And one beneath the waye. 

There stands the school — ^how oft I drew 
My hand from off the latch ; 

Half-thinking of some task o'er due. 
Half of some coming match. 

And then the dear old dame so wise 

With glasses on the nose. 
We thought she had two pair of eyes 

She watched us all so close. 
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Beneath yon yew she sleepeth well. 

It was her chosen place ; 
And stranger lips must teach to spell 

And sway the younger race 

Now some trim mistress fresh from school 

Sits in the old elbow-chair ; 
Though she be prompt with plan and rule 

I grieve to see her there. 

Sufficient for the simple heart. 

That simple code of yore ; 
But they who play the modern part 

Must learn the modem lore. 

And there's our sexton : rare old man. 

Thy dealings with the dead, 
Though stretching half a century's span. 

Have touched not heart nor head ; 
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And shonid the grim taskmaster come 

To call thee in at last^ 
Though quick to help thy neighbours home. 

Thou wilt not answer fast. 

But when God takes me, &in would I 

Be laid in earth by thee ; 
For let no village upstart try 

His 'prentice spade o'er me. 

The Vicar too 'bides with us yet ; 

So long has been his reign, 
His every Sunday text is set 

In order on my brain. 

Twas he that marked the cross of truth 

Upon my infant brow, 
And his the lips that taught my youth 

Its earliest offered vow. 
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My dying father blessed his name 
E'en with his parting breath ; 

And may not I, his child, yet claim 
Such guidance unto death ? 

It cannot be my time is long, 

So many gone before, 
And only we of all the throng 

Stand waiting on the shore. 

Oh, golden past ! I dare not ask 
That aught should be withdrawn, 

Though bitter seems the evening task 
Of looking back to dawn. 

The present is not wholly vain. 

Nor future wholly dark. 
And though^mine eyes are dim, I strain 

Still forward to the ark. 
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Onr time is short, Gh)d's rest is sore^ 
Though waiting seem so hard ; 

But if so be the sonl endure 
It hath its own reward. 

Then let the stream run by my door 

As in the former years ; 
*Tis dearer for these thoughts of yore, 

And these awakened tears. 
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VERSES 

ADDRESSED TO TWO LADIES WHO THOUGHT IT ADVISABLE 
TO SEND TO THE AUTHOR A TRACT ON "SLANDER." 




TAKE the printed page you send, 
I read it, and I know not why. 
The heart of brother and of friend 
Is such I cannot lay it by. 

I know it was not winged with spite. 
Yet random shafts may rankle deep, 

And idle things, and seeming slight, 
May stir sad thoughts that will not sleep. 
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Though shadow of a constant grief 
Had turned to twilight all my day. 

Yet surely this were poor relief — 
To sweep my few pale stars away. 

Some hope I had by kindly deed, 
Or kindly thought, to make atone. 

And so above my utmost need 
To heal some griefe beyond my own. 



I know not why it is not so, 

I know not why such hopes were vain, 
But surely as the seasons go 

True hearts shall know their own again. 

The hands held back in half accord 
Shall yet be warm with friendly fires ; 

And tongues now measuring word for word 
Again be quick to kind desires. • 
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The thwarted aim shall yet be true, 

The seeming wrong be understood ; 
So is it ever, sweet or rue, 

I take life's gifts and hold them good. 

Yet as when cloudlets rest awhile. 
High in the heaven's exhaustless range. 

Though all the blue horizon smile 
Faint hearts forebode disastrous change. 

Thro' all the long delicious noon 
Some shadows of a clouded dawn. 

Beyond the breath and bloom of June, 
O'er doubting souls will still be drawn. 

So is it with this human life. 

Though hearts be deep as sea or sky : 
The shadows of our daily strife 

May never wholly pass and die. 



\ 
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In some still honr when most we feel 
Sachjoy as peaoe alone can shed. 

How often will strange darkness steal 
Thorn some old care we thought was dead I 

Some ghost of a forgotten day. 

Maybe but words too idly spoken. 
Comes on ns as a cloud in May, 

And all the sweet May-spells are broken. 

So is it. — Take the truth young heart, 
That still has spring in act and word , 

And trust me, no unkindly part 
Was dreamed of : yet I may have erred; 

For surely silly thoughts will stray 
When heart beats high, and mirth is rife. 

And tilting in the toumey-lray 
May turn glad pastime into strife. 
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So sparks that leap with honest gleam 
May fall and scorch some tender flower ; 

And spray that crowns the torrent's stream 
May mdely drench my lady's bower. 

Yet charge not Nature with the sin, 
Upbraid not rashly flame or tide ; 

There's music in the torrent's din. 
There's magic at the warm fireside. 

So am I well content to bear 

The burden that your hands have laid ; 
In presence of a larger care 

I know that such will soon be stayed. 

Cares mould the mingled life we lead, 
They chiefly teach us to be calm ; 

And though the heavens be dark overhead 
Dear Nature drops her wonted balm. 
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So can I take the words yon send. 
And weigh them more than I can tell ; 

For heart of brother and of friend 
Abideth— therefore all is well. 
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A BALLAD OF THE LITTLE GBEAT WORLD. 




|E gathered ronnd the Christmas hearth, 
We talked of old famihar days : 
Sach kindness mingled with our mirth. 
For each there fell some word of praise. 

Yet far from out the firelight glow 

The Lady Evelyn sat apart. 
And e'en her beauty seemed to throw 

A sense of sadness on the heart. 
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We looked upon ihe pale sweet face 
Where girlhood should have blossomed fidr. 

But over all there ran the trace 
Of some deep sorrow graven there. 

So often when the woods are green, 
And every hedge is bowed with May, 

A gleam of snow may yet be seen 
In some still spot beside oar way. 

The birds may warble as they will. 
The heavens o'er-arch with summer blue ; 

Yet human hearts will feel a chill. 
And wintry thoughts will rise anew. 

Thus on our souls that happy time 

The Lady Evelyn's sorrow lay ; 
The one false note in all the chime. 

Yet making all our music stray. 
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Beside her, gazing to the floor 
As though he read some wizard word. 

Stood he whom in the years before 
She took in girlhood for her lord. 

In sooth he bore a lofty name. 
Was high in honour through the land ; 

And right it seemed that such should claim 
To take the Lady Evelyn's hand. 

Fair towered his fame o'er squire and^hind. 

With half a county at his call; 
Nor braver welcome could you find 

Than in his old ancestral hall. 

There, touched not by the flowing years,, 
Good English customs yet were seen : 

For rich the feast among their peers. 
For poor the dance upon the green. 
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And there well-loved with manly pride, 
Had sire and son upheld their state ; 

And worthier honie for snch a bride 
There seemed not in the reach of fate. 

Yet looked the Lady Evelyn sad 
"When first he told her of his love. 

For vainly would the heart be glad 
If 'tis not prompted from above. 

^Well might she own his generous worth, 
His noble yearnings for the truth ; 

But in her soul she felt the dearth 
Of that which makes the love of youth. 

Her eyes might gaze with fond delight. 
Her ears drink in his every word. 

But oh ! that one could come in sight. 
And other accents might be heard. 
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A dream fliat would not pass away, 
A face that conld not be denied ; 

These were the thoughts that on her lay- 
She could not be another's bride^ 

Yet, year by year, ber beauty grew. 
And year by year he loved her more. 

But should his tongue the suit renew 
Her heart was sUent as before. 

And still she met him with the air 

Which only lofty natures know. 
So gracious, how can hope despair ? 

So calm, — ^love is not thronM so. 

Then Lady Evelyn faltered long. 
And dare not meet the coming blast ; 

But ah ! the world is all too strong, 
And human hearts will bend at last 
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Then came the tannts of every daj, 
Which wear the goifle of kindlj par^ — 

The ever pointed word and waj 
That slowly sap the grounded heart. 

By cares like these her life was worn, — 
The life which had so iiurly spread. 

Could day have kept the hopes of mom. 
And all the peace that childhood shed. 

So Lady Evelyn wed at last, — 
Since worldly friends must be obeyed, 

And love was buried in the past, — 
But this was duty — so they said. 

Ah I well if they had never wed, 
Ay well if they had never met — 

For better that two hearts were dead. 
Than linked thro* life but lonely yet. 
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We cannot teach the mountain stream 

To meet and mingle when we will : 

A higher hand than ours^ I deem^ 

Has shaped each tributary rill. 

* 

We cannot teach the winged seed 
To fall and blossom at our choice—' 

How should the wind of heaven heed* 
Or harken to our idle voice ? 

Then who are these who dare control 
The currents of our human heart, 

Shaping some channel for the soul. 
That drains &om life the nobler part? 

To push some paltiy gain in life. 
Maybe to make much riches more : 

These sow the coming years with strife. 
Yet dream they teach love's holiest lore. 
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Then yean rolled on — ^her life was spent 
As are the lives of thousands more ; 

While circling seasons came and went. 
But never happier bnrden bore. 

yn&L sad, stin steps, she moved and wrought 

The little tasks of ev^ day : 
No duty dared she hold for nought. 

For wife must own a husband's sway. 

But now the smile which shone of yore, 

As sunshine ou the early leaf, 
Had faded — to the young hearts's core. 

So inly fell the blight of griet 

The hall beneath her gentle sway 
Upheld its more than ancient state. 

And never pilgrim passed that way 
But left his blessing at the gate. ' 
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High blazed the banquets in the Ynle, 
Such stately feasts were never seen } 

For who could mingle wild mis-nile 
In presence of so rare a queen ? 

The garden-walks ablaze with flowers^ 
In terrace sloped about the hall ^ 

And there fall oft in sununer hours 
She wandered^ loveliest of them all. 

And if that one had met her there 

Slow-pacing in the still twilight^ 
Well might he deem a form so fair 

Some spirit of the gracious night» 

So lonely bright her beauty shone. 
So lonely sweet were all her ways— • 

Her very shadow on the stone 
Seemed all too fair for mortal gaze. 
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Btit over all the shade of grief, 
Which spoke the brooding sorrow, fell:- 

Nor feast, nor flower, could bring relief. 
Heart only said — ^it is not welL 

Her husband — ^well she styled him Lord, 
His very silence spake command — 

Still as of old by all adored, 
Bose eyer higher in the land. 

His voice — ^loud only for the right — 
In council shaped the high debate, 

Nor lacked his hand the answering might 
To steer the course of house and state. 

So honours ripened day by day. 
Till from the topmost round of fame 

It seemed that his great deeds should lay 
Foundation of some noble name. 
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A name that in the distant years 
Should speak the long-emblazoned line — 

As yonder planets' gleaming spheres 
Proclaim the sun &om whence they shine. 

So seemed it — ^but that richer gift. 
Than gold, or &me, his God denied. 

That living link which yet might lift 
His sonl to her, then more than bride. 

Alone with all life's clustered gain 
His idle grandeur seemed to soar ; 

Like some far palm tree on the plain. 
With none to share its golden store* 

The last and greatest of his race. 

What matter how his end might come ? 
Mid all the blaze of pomp and place, 
"^ Hope had not where to find a home. 
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^immmmmm^^^'^^^^^^'^ ■' i .■■■ ■ i i — ^— — g^n^y 

Magrte tiie cndk flf a ohiUL 
Had firaved tlie kdliaBti diiinB oa aarthi 

Ctaidd haart to haart be reocmdledt 
Kaiir-bom dboYa tiie o(nBiD0a biitJi. 

Vsfa^ with aobbL had paaaed awaj 
That memoiy'of aa earliec b^ 

Whkh though in. wiMy faroaat it sta;. 
No moiher'a heart hath powerto move. 

Then all the jarring notes that erst 
Disturbed the sounding psalm of life 

Had mingled in the one great burst 
Of conoordy sweetest after strife. 

Then might the rest for which they yearned 
Have drawn their natures into one ; 

Life's truest crown had then been earned. 
The tumult passedi the conquest worn 
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But ia the Yimx will of Heaven, 

Though strange to oar weak tfaoi^ht it seem^ 
The boon so prayed might not be giveifr— 

Still flowed their Uves* divided stream ; 

Still stood the gap 'twixt heart and heart, 
Which meeting hands in vain would span ; 

And years but seemed to widelier part 
The lives where true love never ram 

The storms of grief may burst and die. 
The tempest of the soul grow still ; 

But if the fount of life be dry. 
Who shall the broken cisterns fill ? 

Though well we wear the masks of form. 
And smile in fashion with the rest, 

We kill not so the knawing worm 
That wastes the heart within the breast. 






ScK wiiile irm sm^ u^ mt'niir.*j»*> ^et^ 
Anrf? many ^ goiiiilT ^^t**^ woni nr> iirtily 

Tb^)& rose sk shriek as o'-^r zh& dead. 
And then the Laij 'Et^jo, swooied. 

A same rtnidc oat in random Ulk^ 
A name of one that was not there. 

Had bowed the bloflsom on the stalk 
And iKiwed with blight the Christmas air. 
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She lieard as one that^ far from home 

In some strange land beyond the seas^ 
Has chanced in burial-place to roam^ 
Unwitting 'neath its cypress trees. 

And there in dear familiar gnise 
Some name stands graven on the stone^ 

And through the stream that floods his eyes, 
A vision flashes and is gone. 

So that one name within her ears, 
Though ringing ceaseless in her thought, 

Bore back the loDg-departed years, 
And with them all their burden brought. 

For one had said he went away. 
And cared not for his life or fame ; 

Some spell upon his spirit lay — 
But what had she in such a name ? 
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For years the dasp^ tmth oonld hide^ 
Witih later memories dnstered ronnd ; 

Yet at this goodly Christmas tide. 
In one small word, the key is fonnd. 

So strangely in an idle hour 

When life-long cares have kept their tal^ 
Some seeming trifle hath the power. 

Beyond our wills to rend the veiL 

Oh^ last drop in the brimming flood I 
Oh^ last flake in the avalanche ! 

Farewell to yonder towering wood, 
Farewell, farewell, to flower and branch ! 

Oh ! heart that these long years conld make 
So lonely in their crushing yoke. 

Shall now thy pent-up fountains break 
Beneath this seeming lightest stroke ? 
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So riiort the i^pan that yet remains 
Betwe^ thy bondage and release. 

Gonldst thou not spare him all Uie pains 
That wait the sev^ing of his peace ? 

Nay, tax not now her sonl with goilt 
We may not chide, though weak she seem : 

The life-blood of h&c heart was spilt 
For nought, and shall not one redeem ? 

In vain we raised that drooping head* 

In^vain we spoke familiar words; 
The magic from the harp had fled, 

Who then might wake the silent chords ? 

One moment ere the soul had flown. 
We watched, if haply hope could live. 

And then, heayen's music in its tone, 
A voice fell on us, " I forgive I " 
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And now no more those Ups are moved— ^ 
Deatii's signet on that oold white brow v 

This only know we^ once she loved, 
Haybe that love is perfect now.- 

So Lady Evelyn heard and fell 
And wearied spirit fonnd its rest : 

To us it seemeth ill or well,' 
God only knoweth it is best. 

Then parting from that Christmas hearth 
Each went his way with silent tread ; 

Only the host that ruled our mirth 
Stayed — speechless gazing on the dead« 
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THE NEW CRUSADE. 



AS APPEAL FOB THE TTNEDUCATED POOB. 




|N the dead of the winter night. 
As I lay on my couch awake, 
There fell, as it seemed, a light. 
And I heard a voice that spake. 

And it seemedy but I know not why. 
The voice of Him that died. 

On the Holy Mount of Calvary- 
Jesus the crucified ! 

Yet with half-reluctant air, 
I turned on my pillow, and said : 

^' Speak, Spirit, what message you bear. 
Is it news from the living or dead ? " 
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" I ■ » • 



And Uie Spirit aoflwered again : 
*^ creatore tionbled and croBaed, 

Baidj I died in Tain — 

F<nr my lambB are straying and lost I 



«* In the crush of your proud great dtj. 

So full of revel and scom^ 
Have you neither place nor pity 

For the little ones weakly and lorn ? " 

^ They know not their way in the shadows. 
Though Wisdom still cries to be heard ; 

For better the marsh and the meadows. 
The hfe of the bee or the bird ! " 

Then I said — ** Lord, I am thine. 
And wait but the word from Thee ; 

But why are Thy looks divine 
So searchingly turned on me ? " 
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Then He spake, and with kind command, 
His words as the dew came down— 

'^Brother, the day is at hand. 
Lay hold on the Cross and the Crown ! 

"Behold ! as I pass thro' your streets. 

My watchman away or asleep ; 
And for ever there come the bleats 

Of the wandering desolate sheep. 

" From the heat of your stifling alleys. 

Grim gardens of fever and pain ; 
From the very green of your valleys. 

Far away from the stress and the strain ; 

" From garrets seething with leaven 

Of idleness, folly, and sin, 
Where the only glimpse of my heaven 

Is the stars that look shudderingly in ; 
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<«Erom all ihe waste-places of plenty. 
From wretchedness deep as the gnTe, 

Tbej call yon ! Go forth, I have sent yoo^ 
Go forth in my spirit and save I** 

So spake He, and speaking He vanished. 
And I tell bat the vision to-day; 

But when &om this heart shall be banished 
The voice that has shown me the way ? 

Oh, brothers and sisters mine, 

In the dead of your winter night. 
Should the self-same spirit shine 

And utter such words of might- 
Wait not for the bigots and schemers, 

Still fighting for sway in their schools ; 
Heed not all the profitless dreamers, 

Asleep o*er their systems and rules. 
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There is work for the hands thafc are willing. 
And trophies for hearts that are true, 

See now ! the dark places are filling 
With beacon-lights kindled anew. 

Go forth ! They are far from the fold, 
In their wretchedness black as the grave, 

While the shepherd calls as of old, 
" Go forth in my Spirit and save !" 



"^-^^^stm&imt^^'-'^ 
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[EAR ftoe, 80 sweet, so calm, so sad. 
Unasked, I see ihee gliding near, 
Now all ihe world is Mr and glad. 
Why art thou here ? 

When first the year begins to wake, 

Thy shadow falls on flower and leaf. 
Till every blossom seems to take 
A touch of grief, 

Sweeb face ! thy beauty brings a shade 
Between the twilight and the moon ; 
Almost my spirit shrinks, afraid. 
In nights of June. 
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Calm face ! thou risest in the hour 

When plunging tempests have their will ; 
I thank thee — ^near so sweet a power 
My heart is still. 

Sad face ! there is no hour of mirth 

To me or feUow-reveUer given. 
But thou dost breathe on things of earth 
The balms of heaven. 

Dear face ! so sweet, so calm, so sad, 

Unasked, I see thee gliding near. 
Though all the world is fair and glad, 
Stay with me here. 



SONNETS 



ON 



GENERAL TOPICS. 
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SELF-HELP. 



A SONITET WRITTEN AFTER READING MR. SMILES* BOOK 

WITH THE ABOVE TITLE. 




|ORK on, hope on, — there's not a page but 
cheers 

With some high deed in lowliest cradle born. 
Some light now quenchless struggling toward the 

morn. 
Some arch-apostle erst baptised in tears. 
So surely grows the meed of toilsome years. 
Not on proud wing do holy angels rise. 
But step by step the ladder scales the skies ; 
And wouldst thou, worm of earth, in idle scorn 
Leap to the highest heaven of honoured art ? 
Nay, rather in the field our fathers trod 
Put hand to plough and bravely wake the sod. 
Well pleased if from the fulness of her heart 
Earth grant thee knowledge, and the smile of God 
Light on thy treasure, then in peace depart. 

i 
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OUR FAIRY LAND. 



SUGGESTED BY THE WOBKS OF HANS C. ANDEBSEN. 




{HERE lies the fairy-land so loved of yore ? 
This busy age, methinks, must radely jar 
The lily bells of Oberon's gliding car, 

And day by day grim Labour craves for more 

Of those fair fields that Fancy roved before. 

Yet if so be that elves have passed away, 

Lost in the light of Reason's fuller ray. 

Yet lives the spirit on, nor wanders far ; 

For if the kindly soul interpret well. 

In every tender thought of heart and home. 

In each high hope, whence generous actions come. 

Some power of earth, or air, has woven spell. 

And BO about our paths good fairies roam. 
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EVERY^DAY RELIGION. 



WBITTKN IN A COPY OP THE BEV J. CAIBD*S SEBMONS. 




[OT alway 'mid the blaze of Sinai's height 

Went forth the word ; and to the prophet 
mind 
Above the fire, the earthquake, and the wind 
That still small voice maintained its heavenly might. 
He too that once in godliest garb of light 
Before the chosen three transfigured shone 
Did, also toward Emmaus journeying on. 
Talk by the way, and then they learned aright. 
Hence in no high sequestered world of thought 
Where only angels soar our worship lies, 
But on whatever field the fight be fought, 
On this vexed earth where man yet lives and dies. 
There, morn by mom, God s blessing may be sought. 
And duty fitly done best wins the skka. 
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HOME TRAVEL. 



SUGGESTED BY THE WORKS OP MB. WALTEB WHITE, 




LL-GUIDING seems to me the fickle hand 

That now o'er perilous peaks of Alpine snow. 

And now in strange new places, to and fro, 

Points out the pilgrim's path. Our quiet land. 

If giddy souls would rightly understand. 

Hath pleasant haunts for all, and they who go 

Wherever faintest breaths of fashion blow. 

Might by their own home door rare sights command ; 

For where the heart leads there true travel lies. 

And then do love-links bind us everywhere. 

While, called at will before fond gazing eyes. 

Such thoughts and fancies fill the charmed air. 

That every leaf that trembles in the breeze 

Swarms with sweet memom^ \Mek as summer-bees. 
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SONXET. 



ADDRESSED TO AN ENTHUSIASTIC CO-OPERA.TOB. 




JAINT not, though still the world be bent on 
gain, 

The present seeming as the selfish past. 
High thoughts are not mere thistle on the blast, 
But somewhere surely sow the future grain ; 
And hopes to-day hereafter shall attain 
To helpful good. Our very births are cast 
In such a law, that, while her anguish last 
The mother knows but of the passing pain — 
Therefore work on, though thick the shadows fall, 
And groping in the twilight seems so sad ; 
Somewhere the golden keys behind the pall 
Await us — seek them ; earth shall yet be glad, 
When all the pathways to the common good 
Are opened, we shall enter as a flood* 
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A SONNET. 



WRITTKN AFTEB A VISIT TO A POPULAB PLACE OF 

AMUSEMENT. 




I OPES once we had that riper times were nigh. 
And fondly deemed ourselves would hail the 
day 

When fruitful wisdom seasoning all our play 
Might in the idlest hour, however high 
Beat the mad pulse of mirth, have lingered by : 
And while the young heart leaped, as leap it may, 
Lifting our souls above mere sensual sway. 
Have left us less the slaves of ear and eye. 
Yet seems to day small bettering of the past, 
Since every trifling mood will have its toy ; 
And so ill-schooled are we for nobler joy. 
And in such mould are freakish fashions cast. 
That he who walks a rope has rich employ. 
While s/;eadfast toil too ott but reaps the blast* 
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A SONNET. 



▲DDBESSED TO ONE WHO SAID THEBE WAS KO KEED OF ANT 
MOEE POETBY BEING WEITTEN. 




|0U say that now there is enough of song, 
Enough of music floating on the earth, 
So bounteous is the store, so rare the worth 
Of those fall notes that thro' the ages long 
From poet's graves into our memory throng 
As fresh as in the hour that gave them birth : 
And surely, God be thanked, there is no dearth 
Of strains that melt or make the spirit strong ; 
Yet, though the night hang all her stars on high, 
]Sfo less the glow-worm lights her slender ray ; 
Nor less the linnet on his covert spray 
Pipes, though a thousand songsters mount the sky i 
So must full hearts have utterance, and in rhyme 
Breathe out their music to the end of tvmA. 
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SHAKESPEARE WORSHIP. 



SUGGESTED BY CERTAIN FOOLISH PEEFOEMANCES AT THE 
TEK-CENTENABY CELEBRATION OF SHAKESPEARE'S 

BIRTH, IN 1864. 




I6H heaven, the depth of ocean, and the sight 
Of that great orb whence all our seeing flows 
Are but as symbols dim and outward shows 
Beside the beauty, majesty, and might 
That from the cradle of one mortal wight, 
Now never to be quenched or lost below. 
Dawned on the world three hundred years ago. 
And still are broadening to the perfect light. 
Then who are we that with our paltry art 
We hang our little lanterns at the noon. 
And think when we have played the mummer's part 
That Shakespeare's self is richer for the boon ? 
Enough for us that we may own his sway, 
For fitting tribute is not ourg to pay. 
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THE LOSS OF PURITY. 




[H, for the loss of childhood's purity ! 
For who shall bid the fallen dew arise. 
Though only in some wild-flower's cup it lies. 
To mount afresh into its native sky ? 
The taint of earth is on us till we die ; 
And all the holy tears from angel eyes. 
Though born of heaven's divinest sympathies, 
Blot not the record from our memory. 
So deep, so dark, the closing shadows fall, 
" Dear God," we cry, " shall daylight break no more ? 
Behind us, far away, home-voices call. 
But we are ever drifting from the shore. 
And who will help us ? Peace, poor heart forlorn ! 
Look up, the night is darkest towards the morn. 
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UT OF WOBK. 



A HUMAN PLSA FOB EXIOBATIOK. 




I HE winter is ronnd again— 

Will Winter and Want ne'er part ?- 
And the fix)6t is back on the pane. 
And the firost is back at the heart. 

There's starlight np in the sky. 
And there's firelight over the way ; 

But the stars are all too high^ 
And fires are for those that pay. 

I tramp in the cold grey mom, 
I tramp when the daylight lags, 

*TlQ my bleeding feet are torn, 
On these merciless London flags ; 
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And I stare as the folk go by. 
Their faces so cold and hard. 

That I think of the stones that lie 
In the hell of the workhouse yard. 

*'Dear soul, I have nothing to give,'* 

Is all that the best reply : 
*'How is it yon cease to live, 

There is nothing to do but to die." 

And others scoff as they walk — 
** Oh, yes ! we know you of old. 

Ton have plenty of pitiful talk, 
And brass is the beggar's gold." 



Yet I ask neither silver nor bread, 

I merely ask for a wage : 
But somehow, they say, the markets are dead. 

And it's only the fault of the age I 
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StiQ I read that far away 

Somewhere in the glowing West, 
There are reahns without rent to pay. 

And the labourer's lot is the best. 

And oft in the long dark hours 
I dream of the tales they tell. 

Till the breath of the prairie floweiB 
Steals oyer me like a spell. 

And I smile on my own broad farm, 
While the children around me call, 
Now father, we fear no hann, 
There's room enough for us all,'* 



ii 



But I wake too soon to my pains. 
And, waking, I hear once more 

The din of the market-wains, 

Heavy-laden with rich men's store. 
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They pass with the music of birds, 
And I hear men shout as they go ; 

But the very cheer of their words 
Falls into my heart like snow. 

Still I ask for the goods of none. 
And I ask for the alms of none ; 

But murmur ^* Thy will be done, 
If it be that I starve alone." 

For I trust that the good Grod knows — 
And they tell me His ways are just — 

That the winter will bring its woes. 
That some must fall in the dust. 

Yet ever I tramp and strive 

For the labour that will not come. 

For the loaf that keeps alive. 
And the hope that makes a home. 
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An they never to oome again P 
Al^ln6! for that land in the imfe ! 

la ihore none that will lead the train 
That takea na away to onr net ? 

Wo arr willing, longing to go^ 

And the far land calls in her Btrengthy 
* CVuno, children, why perish ye ao ? 

tVmic He in my bosom at length.** 

Yot owr t])0 err jrocs up, 

Till it d^nuuis as a talc that is told— 
•* Doiir mother, this agony cup 

la more tlian our hands can hold." 

•* We yeani for your goodly dower ; 

And over the Western Sea, 
The gospel of youth and power 

Is bidding us all be free. 
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"But how shall we quit our place, 
Though it's only these icy flags ; 

And how shall we win the grace 
That is waiting even for rags ? '* 

Ah^ me ! with hearts so strong, 
And good men high in the land. 

To think that the taint of the pauper throng 
Seems worse than the felon's brand ! 

Yet surely the worst is past ; 

We have waited so long in vain, 
That our very souls are aghast. 

And hope is akin to pain. 

Then back to the workhouse gate. 
For there's starlight still in the sky. 

And they tell me England is great, 
With thousands worse off than 1 1 
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4 FRAGMENT. 




KAR momorr, most divine of dowere. 
That shadowest all our present with the past^ 
That ohwn^t Winter with the gleams of Spring, 
And wrtkost liviui; music in the soul 
bViMU tvho of swoot voices hushed on earth ! 
What vi^il should our every fancy keep 
To guard tlvy nx\>rd spotless to the end ; 
To food thine altar flame and hold onr hearts 
Fit shrine and pure for thy virginity ! 
Thou boldest all the thousand keys of life, 
Opening the silent chambers of the heart 
And thridding all the avenues of thought. 
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Whence issue forth the buried shapes of joy 
Or grief, and all that moved us in the days 
Of that sweet youth that shall return no more ; 
Therefore we needs must treasure every thought 
That still is fresh with innocent delight. 
That still recalls enjoyment unalloyed 
With any earthly touch of shame or sin. 
Gathering again the dew upon the soul. 
As though the gracious manna fell anew 
From God's right hand upon our daily paths, 
And we were free to gather — all so rich 
Are thy good gifts divinest Memory ! 
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BESTING PLACES. 



MHHEBE is a path beside the oorn, 
™™ And when fche fields were yellow. 
That pleasant path beside the com 

Had never match nor feUow. 
How often there we two have walked 

In many a past September ! 
Methinks of plighting troth we talked,^ — 

Dear Alice, dost remember ? 

II. 
There is a place beside the fire, 

And when the lamp was lighted, 

How oft that place beside the fire 

Held two young hearts united ! 
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Then little recked we of the threat 

Of dolorous cold November ; 
Twas always summer when we met. 

Ah, me ! when I remember ! 

in. 
There is a place within the heart 

Thai! path or fireside dearer. 
And toward that place within the heart 

I would the guest were nearer. 
Tet oft I dream it filled by you. 

Then welcome, drear December ! 
But whether such good dreams come true. 

Dear Alice, dost remember ? 
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|OST! wlio audit? Oh, no! 
Ib God then robbed of his own? 
Sorely a yoice shill go 
From the king where he sits akme ? 

** Say you a jewel fell — 

And ye know not now where it lies — 
Ont of my heaven, to dwell 

In depth of the sea or the skies ? 

"The crown of my glory fails, 
Though but one of all be away : 

Somewhere the noontide pales, 
There is loss in my courts to-day. 
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'^In earth that breathes at my feet, 
Tho' the rain of its tears fall fast. 

Seek, if there you may meet 
With my treasure, speed on the blast. 

" Over the seas of snow. 

Over the waste of sand, 
Wherever the free winds blow. 

Wherever the mountains stand, 

** Seek when the morning wakes. 

And soon as the sun be up : 
Where the lights of river and lakes 

Flash as the wine in the cup. 

*' Seek in the sweet still eve 

When the flowers are hanging their head, 
And the shadows come up and weave 

A pall for the day that is dead. 
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'*Seek in the city gloom 

Where the mnltitiidefl Ml for fareaiih, 
And the litde ones pine for room 

In darkness deeper than deaUu 

''Wherever the cry comes forth 
Of creatures longing for rest^ 

Seek for it— South or North, 
Ye shall not fail in your quesf 

This is the voice of God 
If one of his children stray. 

We that are bom of a clod, 
Judge we better to day ? 

We that crouch in our place 
If shadow of change come by. 

Though it be but a father's face 
Turned on us out of the sky, — 
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We that toil at His feet, 
And crash ont our lives for gain. 

Making each yallej and street 
Bed as the hands of Cain^-^ 

We that know not to-day 

Whether to-morrow shall be ; 
Hither and thither^ as spray 

Tossed on an infinite sea^— 

Shall we jndge of another. 

Giving him scourge or crown, 
Sending sister or brother 

Into onr hells with a frown ? 

Little we know of ourselves. 

Fumbling a knot in the shade : 
Are we angels or elves. 

Or why at all were we made ? 
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Answer me one, if you can. 
Though others come as a host ; 

Then if you will, oh, man I 
Tell me a brother is lost. 
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FRIEXD OR LOVER? 




|0U ask me to wed yon, oh, little I ween 
You fathom the thoughts in mj heart ; 
For deep lies the sorrow that cannot be seen, 
Buf never on earth shall depart. 

One loved me, and girlhood was happy with love. 

Ay, happy as birds in the May ; 
He came like a vision sent down from above : 

Like vision he vanished away ! 

Oh ! bright was the morning that took him from home, 

The bonniest boy in the fleet ; 
Oh ! sad was the morrow that broke o'er the foam. 

And flung him a corpse at my feet. 
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Full long have I honoured and loved thee as friend. 

And still but as friends we must be ! 
For the hand which you hold shall be true to the end. 

But my heart is there under the sea. 
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A SONXET. 

ADDRESSED TO A FAVORITE PAPER-KNIFE. 




I AIR gleams my ivory falchion's hononred 

blade— 

With ne'er a dint to tell how oft I wield 

Its trenchant might o'er many a firuitfol field. 

That else nn-won had slumbered in the shade. 

And oh I what far and fair campaigns we made 

Whether o'er Law's Sahara to advance. 

Or in some sweet Arcadia of Romance 

Cleaving a pleasant path through bower and glade ! 

So, for awhile in welcome truce to thought, 

I range at will o'er every open page. 

And musing on past fields so keenly fought. 

The mind afresh makes ready to engage — 

And once again I grasp thee for the strife. 

Thou best Excalibur ! — my paper-knife ! 



WITH A FINE LADY IN 1870. 



SCENE :— A LONDON DBAWING-KOOM. 
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WITH A FINE LADY, IN 1870, 



m A LONDON DRAWING-BOOM. 




|00D mornings madam ; 'tis a pleasant day. 
And veiy cheerful is this sommer time. 
Here as we sit, away from all the noise 
That makes our city lives so hard to bear^ 
Yonder the china vase of mignonette 
Breathes sweetly, and the idle curtain lace 
Flaps lazily at every passing stir : 
While roses from your gardens at the Hall 
Have showered their wealth to make your London 

gay; 
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And little miss you of the country stores, 

Or all the thousand joys that come with Spring. 

Of course, you leave your little ones at home. 

You leave them with the lady whom you hire — 

French, music, drawing, and a human heart. 

At forty pounds a year ; and even now 

I see them playing in their baby glee 

Among the daisies and the meadow-sweets, 

Taking the golden moments as they rise, 

Nor heed the sullying touch of times to come. 

You never saw town-children in their homes, 

Nor climbed a garret staircase in the East ? 

(Excuse me, but that velvet's very rich : 

The rose-leaf fallen from your hand will stain it.) 

Their little ones are not so very fair. 

And the pinched clieeks have lost the early bloom ; 

For bread is not so common thereabouts, 

As cakes and peaches to your darlings' lips. 

|>erhaps some day you'd like to visit one, 

And see these regions where our workers live ; 
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Your carriage with its shiniDg greys will flash 

A wonder and a glory in the eyes 

Of simple folk, who seldom catch a glimpse 

Of any grandeur save a passing hearse, 

With all the tinsel pomp of furnished woe. 

You see the poor in country cottages ? 

And labourers say the Squire is very kind, 

And so's his lady. You will read to them 

Some chapter from the book that all men love. 

Or little tales writ out in baby style. 

Well suited for the poor, and given them free. 

That teach 'tis good for folks to keep their place 

And worship God in quiet ; from your pew 

(What sleepy cushions have you planted there I) 

You see them ; all are tenants of the Squire, 

And all are very humble as they pass. 

Each pulling down his forelock as he goes, 

As suits the House of God ; and then at Christmas 

Your butler, plumper than a bishop, sows 

Youi^ tickets far and wide — ^how sweet it is 
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To St at home, bende tbe nwripg fiie^ 

And read of a21 oar boontj to tbe poor ! 

SoiDehoT there must be ridi and foat, no doobl^ 

If oibenrise what could a poor man do 

In want of work ? the logic's plain enoogh ! 

A thousand acres in jonr park, yon aay ; 

Hot many in the httle garden-plot 

That ring those loT4irowed hats akng the road. 

Ton cannot say ? Ah, me ! what corions tricks 

Our memory plays when pride and &ncy meet 

Above our lowly duties day by day. 

I doubt not, Hodge has baoon once a week: 

And eren doctors, who have said so much 

About the common wants of aihng men. 

Scarce think it well that eating OTer-much, 

Is good for country hinds. You dine off plate ? 

An heirloom in your family^ perhaps. 

Taken, I hear it said, by one who lent 

Some money, years ago, to a poor duke 

TVlio kept too much of state, and lost his all ; 
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A bad example ! but these doctors say 
That many little children in the land 
Die off from want of air, and some of food ; 
It may be, therefore, though I say not so, 
(Being but a thinking man that speaks his mind. 
Not born as some to make the people's laws ; 
With wisdom filtered through a spendthrift sire,) 
That if some leavings from the hall went down 
To feed the little ravens in the road. 
That holloa, as the gay barouch rolls by, 
'Twere well for all. I am a Socialist, 
I think you said. That is a strange long word. 
Think you, you know the meaning of the same ? 
For terms, like these, are tossed from ladies' hands 
With all the pretty scorn you wield so well, 
And shuttle-cocks, however lightly winged, 
Have blinded men ere now ; myself have seen 
Great hearts sore-stricken by the easy sting 
Of idle minds, that have no time to thini:. 
There was a certain teacher years ago 
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Who taught some lessons, not all oat of date. 
Somewhere about the shores of Jordan, and the 

towns 
Of Judah. Churches, were not rented then 
With seats for rich men at two pounds a year ;. 
And if I rightly read the words he spake, 
For men have rudely wrenched the texts, I hear. 
He said, ** How hardly shall the rich on earth 
Enter God's kingdom ?" "Heaven" 's our version's 

phrase. 
I thank you, pray correct me if I err, 
Perhaps I have not read my Bible page 
So close as you before the morning meal 
And after evening ; (family prayers are good. 
And keep one's servants used to regular ways). 
Again I find it written, " If a man 
Ask of thee, turn not thou away ; if coat 
He need, give him thy cloak as well." But times 
Are changed, and nigh two thousand years of 

grace 
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" Have made a world ill-snited to such laws. 

" Christ did not mean so much ! " My thanks again, 

Christ was the teacher whom I spoke of ; strange. 

How well you ladies can remember names ! 

But to retrace the teaching of my texts. 

Are there no poor in this good land of ours, 

" So radiant as it is with gospel light ?" 

(I take the phrase from one I heard last week 

Thump on his velvet desk with gouty hand). 

Are there no little children in our lanes ? 

Of whom One said of such His kingdom was ? 

The same authority : again you're right. 

Are there no fallen women in the street ? 

I fear you think me very vulgar now, 

Such things are seldom talked in drawing-rooms. 

Correggio's Magdalen, on your walls, may be, 

(For which the Squire has paid four thousand pounds, 

Though some have dared to call it but a daub), 

Puts no such questions. You subscribe, you say. 

To several refuges ; how wonderful 
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It 18 to see tho poor pale creatures come, 

(Soiled as that bunch of wild hedge-roses cat 

Into yonr wire-work bowl, to grace a ront). 

And gather in the chapel once a year ! 

That secretary too, how quick he is, 

Showing the patrons what a wond'rous change 

Gomes over all the inmates — ^in The Home, — 

Some twenty pounds, a-piece, has done it all, 

(You saw his last long letter in the ''Times ?'* 

And every year he has more work to do. 

*' Look, madam, pray, — how clean and neat they are. 

How happy in their quiet morning dress/' 

And yet you say the sight is somewhat sad. 

Ton would not wish your younger sister Blanche, 

** Just out," 1 think that is the phrase you use, 

To share those glances, wear those sweet wan eyes — 

You think it best they have a hospital — 

Such creatures could not come to proper homes. 

Besides there is the 'example,' — did I hear 

Some story once about a certain squire. 
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That had a letter on his wedding-day 
Dropped at the altar-rails — ill-written enough, 
Yet somehow read with eager haste, and stuck 
Into the inmost pocket, out of sight? 
Something about a poor strayed wi*etch that came 
And talked so wildly at your old church door, 
About her beauty and her babe ? 'tis strange, — 
The squire is chairman of the sessions now. 
Leader in all that's good ; well-known for miles 
As the best shot, — the Bishop's closest friend ; 
Only last year the Bishop stayed a week 
At the hall, — tired out with battling in the Lords, 
And took such interest in the village folk. 
Knew every child about — and swore, I mean 
Expressed a curious thought — that one pert thing 
(That met him near some cottage on the heath 
Where the poor dame lives rent free, as I hear), 
TTas the exact image of the squire, as shown 
In that sweet picture taken years ago. 
When fresh from Eton in his cricket suit— 
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Bidiculons snggestion of the Bishop ! 
And nothing to the point, yon say my talk 
Was all about poor women, and I sprawl 
Away to such weak gossip — I return, 
And ask your pardons for my foolish flights. 
You want to have some facts ? I give you one — 
Ten thousand women on your streets, at least. 
Were once as pure as you. How well you keep 
That dancing rose upon the happy cheek ! 
What are they now ? mere offal, lilies crushed 
And trampled by the feet of busy men, 
Who have short time to parley, less to preach. 
You give them tracts ? how very good you are ! 
Did'st ever see a fledgling on the ground. 
Born late, when all its tribe were winging south. 
How much of help the wheeling swift could give. 
That shot a moment down to see its kind. 
And then was off again ? Soft hands, that touchy 
And in the touch have healing; looks that speak 
More than the wisest sermon in the world. 
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However steeped in nineteen centuries' lore ; 
Eyes that are stars of hope and lamps of love. 
And lips that rightly tremble as they teach, 
These have you — will you give your sisters these ? 
If so your gold shall have another stamp 
Than that of Caesar — maybe face of Him 
That stretched the pierced arms on Calvary, 
And made His sorrow more than all men's store, 
Shall bless thee. Have I spoken cruel things ? 
If so, the heart is cruel when it loves, 
And tears are sal test when the fount is strong. 
Bear with me, madam ; I have much to say, 
Yet know too well the crushing weight of use. 
And all the dear deceits that come with ease, 
To blame you, if you set me down a bore. 
One of these strange young men, how many such, 
"Who think somehow the world has gone astray, 
(High God forgetting purpose for an hour,) ' 
And wants a little righting now and then ; 
Somehow the sea has shaped its course amiss 

X 
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** And needs a first-class man to guide it back ; 

** The stars have slipped their orbits in the skj ; 

*' The sun has proved himself a poor wan thing — 

*' Perhaps a mere reflector like the moon, 

" And wants re-kindling. As for brother-man, 

" Bom as they say, some sixty centuries back 

"And ruined by a paltry apple theft, 

" Though proud enough to be the very bush 

" In which God's self was centred, and requires 

" Such cutting down, or trimming to the age, 

"As only such young men as I can give ! 

" God won't be wanted at the task." You make 

Good banter when you smiling answer thus. 

But is there any reason in my words ? 

Such reason, as at times you may have need of 

In choosing flowers or ribbons at a shop, 

Or making up your mind what place you go to 

Just for that slip of time that lies between 

The pleasant reach of quiet country life 

And the long strain of London seasons ? Think, 
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If I have haply uttered something strange. 
There may be truth in strangeness, though the time 
Likes best perhaps the well-worn counterfeits 
That pass for verities, in the world you love — 
But I have known, ere now, strange letters found 
That had old love, as well as dust, upon them. 
When making havoc, as they called my search, 
In some long-cherished comer that I know. 
If then I have too roughly handled truth. 
In speaking of such things as are not wont 
To make the staple of your morning talk. 
You will forgive me. Pardon is a flower 
That goes with grace in every royal crown ; 
But queens may still be wearied — and I go. 
For fear of tiring — it is getting late. 
Good-morning, we may meet again, I hope." 
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ULT AND VIOLET. 



A SATURAL SUC^GESTIOST. 




lilj in the quiet eves, 
When woods are wet with dew ; 
Ellen, thy holy beauty cleayes 
Me through and through. 

I wait and woKhip as I pass, 

I camiot help but stay ; 
Xo saintly monk at early mass 

More prompt to pray. 

As violet in the heated noon 

When all the air is faint ; 
Alice, thy beauty breathes in June, 

No thought of saint. 
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I watch and wonder as I go, 

Yet cannot help but fly ; 
Some wicked spirit from below 

Lives in thine eye. 

lily in thy virgin cell, 

violet in the son, — 
Why is it, if I dream 'twere well { 

Conld both be one if 
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A PRATER IN THE CITT. 



LONDON, 1869. 




|H, me ! the Citj groaneth at my feet. 
And all the crowd, oh, God ! is faint with woe. 
Help have I none, nor any message meet. 
Teach me that I may know ! 

Behold the little children, everywhere, 
But not the little ones of old 1 knew ; 

Fledglings they seem, when all the woods are bare, 
Flowers, where there falls no dew. 

Whose are they ? for the parents heed them not. 
And men are all too busy as they pass ; 

Their place is with the shameless and the sot. 
Lost in the huddling mass. 
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The fair green fields, wherein the cowslips come. 
The streams whereby the tasselled grasses wave ; 

These are as lands unknown ; the garret home 
Must hold them to the grave. 

The song of birds, that in sweet seasons mate. 
And fin the pleasant May-time with delight, 

Shall never reach these little slaves of fate 
Wrapped in their smoky night. 

Yet have they gaests that will not be denied 
As warders ever waiting at the door, 

Grim Fever, with lank Famine at her side. 
These, and a thousand more. 

See how the sunshine trembles on its way. 
So dark are all these alleys in the shade ; 

Ob, God, to think our palace builders stay. 
So near, yet undismayed ! 
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W« pile the maiUe for fie noh xdbh^b ian^ 
W« hang the ntin at 3nj]aay*fi liena ; 

Wb J, then, tre hoam livw wftm Ae ^aam 
Leit cured for than die deed? 

The babbling itream of Cuhiosi oasnes and goe^ 
And every bubble findi eome fool to foiDaw ; 

But the great tide that heavea to nwiwhlf worn, 
Rolli on, and voices holloir, 

Coinu from the hearts that should be first to bked. 

" 1 [o w very sad/* they say, ^ that such things are ; 
Hut 'tin the law of God, that one man's need 

Should light another's star.'' 

Olii idle prompting of the idle mind ! 

That dtircH not jtierce the veil that shrouds our lot : 
How kihall tlie foolish swimmer hope to find 

Vmx\t if ho diveth not? 
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Prom every side the voices call us now 
*' Come up and help, for we are well-nigh spent ; 

The deeps are closing, and we know not how 
The succour shall be sent. 

**We yet are brothers, though the primal stain 
Make labour seem a never-ending ill ; 

And through the shadows, sorrow more than gain. 
Shall keep us brothers still. 

" We ask for hearts tho' buried beating yet, 
We ask for hands, yet warm to bring us aid ; 

These are the gifts that busy souls forget. 
These are the debts unpaid.'* 

Surely our riches are not where we think, 
And the kind thought is more than all our store. 

Give me the children's laugh ; the guinea's chink 
Is failing more and more. 
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Therefore, oh God, I tread this City street. 
With sadness that is not a foolish grief: 

And from thine heavens I hear my message meet 
**Take heart — I bring relief." 
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THOMAS HOOD. 



A SONNET SUGGESTED BY A PEBUSAL OF THB 
'^HOOD MEMOBIALS.** 




|F ever to one hand full power were given 

To sound at will the wayward chimes of 
bemg, 
With all our moods of mirth or grief agreeing, 
This was the man ; yet with what sorrow riven. 
As these fond records tell, his soul had striven. 
While in thick mist of earthly doubts and fears 
He wove for us, through long laborious years, 
In fancy's rainbow woof all hues of heaven ! 
Yet nursed in gloom, with no proud flash of scorn, 
Which while it lightens, blasts, his genius flew ; 
But softly as the golden shaft of mom. 
Whence all the wild wood laughs adrip with dew ; 
So wit the bravest shot a kindly ray. 
And fruitful wisdom flUed his merriest lay. 
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A SOXXET. 



DATID 6KAT. AUTHOB OF THK " LUGCLB*^ 



ATD OTHKB POKXS. DIED DBC. 3, 1861. 




\H, rare jomig aool! Thoa wast of snch a 
mould 

As oonld not bear the poet's painfal dower ! 
Henoe, in the sweet spring- tide of opening power. 
Ere yet the gathering breeze of song had roU'd 
Ont on the world its music manifold. 

Death gently hushed the harp, lest storm or 

shower — 
Which surely life had brought some later hour — 
Should snap the quivering stiings or dim their gold ; 
Yet not the less shall tender memories dwell 

In those sweet notes — and sad as sweet they 
seem — 
Which from the burning touch of boyhood fell ; 

For long as little Luggie winds her stream. 
And the twin Bothlin prattles down the dell, 
Thither shall many a pilgrim turn and dream ! 
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A SONNET. 



^* IN MEMOEIAM" JOHN CLABB, THE RURAL POET, WHO DIED 
IN THE NORTHAMPTON COUNTY ASYLUM, MAY 20TH, 1864. 




I HO hath not, when the summer woods were 

stm. 

Between the silver twilight and the dark, 
Heard the stray note of throstle or of lark 
Sound as.a glad surprise o'er heath and hill ? 
Yet, ere the eager soul has ta'en its fill 
Of the dehcious music, jealous night 
Has snatched the airy warbler from the sight. 
And left us list'ning for the vanished trill. 
So fell thy soft wood-ditties on our ear. 
Sweet peasant poet, in a former day ; 
And all as swiftly fell the darkness drear 
That quenched alike thy reason and thy lay. 
But now thou wak'st to thine eternal mom, 
May we not deem thy gentle notes re-bom ? 
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A SONNET. 



▲DDBKHSKD TO ▲ TOUNO FBI£ND, WITH ▲ BOOK 

OF BALLADS. 




JOME five years since I do remember well 

A little gold-haired lad^ with looks of glee^ 
That many a winter-eve would mount my knee, 
And in sweet lisp of childhood bid me tell 
Wild tales, that seemed to work as with a spell, 
So strangely did the poet's magic lays 
That spake of Hiawatha's wond'rous ways. 
Haunt with weird power his Fancy's inmost cell ; 
And still I trust though summers onward roll. 
And that young brain have busier thoughts in store. 
Some stirring songs as in those days of yore 
May yet at times possess the eager soul. 
Therefore this book of ballads would 1 send 
To thee, dear Claude, that once did call me friend. 
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A SONNET. 



WBITTEN IN A COPY OP WOEDSWOETH*S POEMS PBESENTED 
TO MY MOTHEB ON LEAYINQ FOB THE LAKE DISTRICT. 




|H0U goest to the place where Wordsworth 
wrote. 

Lived, loved, and died ; his volume in thy hand 
Thon hast the key to all the pleasant land 
Of lake and stream, with valleys more remote 
Than such as busy travellera care to note, 
Coming and going in their ceaseless round ; 
For he in every common sight had found 
Things deeper than are learned by idle rote 
Of map or guide. The wisdom of the heart. 
Born of the reverent love that beauty wakes 
In the pure spirit ; this it is that makes 
The poet seem to some a man apart 
From us and ours ; but thou dost inly know 
What all his musings mean and whence they flow. 
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IN MEMOBIAM **SADIEr 



8ABAH WILLXAMB, AUTHOIUEBS OF "TWILIGBT HOUBS. 
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|H sad sweet UoiEmm, aU imtimely tek)6D» 

Why did fidr earth and fidrer love of men 
Dawn on thee if so soon to Me again ? 
Yet sach a sense of morning dost thou waken. 
That earth and we are richer^ — dews off-shaken 
Before the san is np^ not less than when 
All see them, feed the lilies of the glen ; 
And thou hadst done thy task^ though soon forsaken : 
For thou wast but a snow-drop in the spring. 
With all the weight of winter on thy bloom. 
Yet through the yearning spirit couldst thou bring 
Such thoughts of beauty from thine early tomb 
As are not born in gardens passing fair, 
Or longed-for summers that thou mightst not share. 
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THE RECOGNITION OF GENIUS. 



jl sonnet written in a populab edition of wobds- 

wobth*s poems. 




[ME was^ Great Seer, when in ihy mountam 
place 
Thou sat'st apart, and river, lake, and glen 

Had more to teach thee than the noise of men. 

Or all the cares that stir our mortal race ; 

Yet would the envious tribe, that springs apacQ, 

In presence of all goodness, even then. 

With busy havoc of the idle pen, 

Have turned thy wise retirement to disgrace. 

Now common as the all-encircling air, 

And open as the waters or the wind. 

We take thee, till the riches that we share 

Seem as a part of being — ^undefined — 

This is the fame true greatness only knows. 

Pulse of tne world's free heart, it comes and goes. 



IM 2N ROTTMN MOW. 



IN BOTTEN MOW^ 



VOUlt P.X. 




{HILD of my heart, I see thee in the oiow^ 

'Mid aU the fidr sweet faces, fairest thou ! \ 
No tonch of pride upon thy clear white brow. 
Too pure in all thy beaaiy to be prond. 
Thou sailest thro' my vision, like a cloud 
That tak*st the dews, without the stains of earth. 
And with the light of sunrise on its birth 
Moves heavenward, leaving dead things in their 

shroud. 
Yet are there thoughts I may not tell to thee. 
And faces round about thou needs must know,^ 
Not of God's heaven or earth as it should be. 
But speaking Eden's bloom thro' Eden's woe. 
(Jod grant that thou may'st ever be pure and ftee 
Even as the eternal fount whence all things flpw. 
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ON WATERLOO BRIDGE. 



BLEYEN P.M. 




JOUL and forsaken, thrust from side to side. 
Poor child of sin, as things are counted sin. 
What hope hast thou thns late to enter in ? 
Scorned by the heirs of grace, the sons of pride. 
Thou sittest staring blankly at the tide, 
Away from home, unknown to kith and kin. 
And think'st perhaps amid the waters' din 
Thy shame, if not thy wretchedness, to hide — 
Hope hast thou none, and through the blazing street 
The stream of fashion flashes Hke a sword. 
Is there no mercy ? Gomes no message meet 
For such as thee ? OflF, Pharisaic horde ! 
Touch not a grief so holy — at His feet 
She lies. ** Go, sin no more ! " exclaims her Lord, 



1 
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A SONNET. 



WSITTEH ZH TH£ HSMOIBS OF ONB WHO WAS CALLED ▲ 

SCEPTIC. 




{E was a sceptic, and we need him not ; 
The sunshine, and the calm that comes 
with hght, 
Are better. We are happy, and the night 
Was meant for sleep ; why should we idly blot 
This fair life's page with doubts beyond our lot ? 
'Tis but the restless soul that scorns the rig^ht. 
Shaping his own dim world, God out of sight — 
And such was he — ^writing, he knew not what." 
So gabble idle tongues of one that took 
The burden of the mystery for his theme. 
And held the soul's high prompting more than book. 
Or church, or creed : some think a prophet's dream 
But foohsh waste — yet in such moods are given. 
Lights, that to waiting eyes are more than heaven. 
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RICHARD OASTLER. 

BORN, 1789.— DIED, 1861. 




jASTLER ! thy name is not among the great. 

As some connt greatness; neither pen nor 
sword 
Has brought thee glory ; no man called thee lord. 

With press of lackeys fawning at thy gate ; 

Nor thine the weary load that comes of state — 

They better suit the vain and frivolous horde 

That strike from day to day the passing chord ; 

Thine was a loftier dower — a nobler fate ! 

And tribute shall be paid in hearts, not gold, 

And of such kind we pay thee of our best. 

Let Caesars take their homage as of old, 

They have their pleasure ; leave to (Jod the rest. 

Content thee, if through ages yet untold, 

The little children rise and call thee blest. 
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{ONE with the frost of age upon thy brow, 
Bnt all the world's young beaaty in thy song ; 
What balm hadst thoa for those who suffered wrong. 
What scorn for those who did it, — even now 
Pulses of that hip;h soul which could not bow. 
Beat from thy foreign grave, till hearts that long 
For times when only goodness shall be strong. 
Yearn for the prophet's voice, to seal their vow» 
" Ay, but his wreath was sullied." one will say, 
" And shame was mingled with the old man's pride. 
Strip off the laurels." Oh, ungracious day ! 
That takes the long life toil, so fair and wide. 
And with one cruel shadow mars it all. 
Have we no dead leaves in our Coronal ? 
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[est, and the priceless blessing of the poor 

Be with thee, in the land that gave thee birth ; 
No better fruit grows on the teeming earth 
Than such sweet thanks as spring beside the door. 
Be it in populous town or lonesome moor, 
That human kindness wings its healing flight. 
And waking beauty in the homes of n'ghb, 
Floods as with angel-track the humble floor ; 
Yet would we keep thine image near us still. 
And, therefore, in the face of all our store, 
We throne thee, and tho' fortune good or ill 
Go with the restless tribes that round thee pour, 
Long shall that kindly face true message bear, 
And turn to mercy all our greedy care. 
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jHE air is Mat, yet still the crowds press inf 

With stir of silks and nnder-flow of talk 
That ftlls from lips of ladies as they walk; 
Ere yet the dainty service doth begin ; 
Ah me ! the very organ's glorious din 
Is tuned to pliant trimness in its place ; 
And over all a sweet melodious grace 
Floats with the incense-stream good souls to win; 
God, that spak'st of old from Sinai's brow. 
And Thou that laid'st the tempest with a word ! 
Is this thy worship ? Come amongst us now 
With all Thy thunders if Thou wouldst be heard. 
So tyrannous is this weight of pageantry, 
Almost we cry, " Give back Gethsemane !" 
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LINES SUGOBSTED BY THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF ▲ LEGTOBE 
ON <'THE EXCELLENCY OF THE BIBLE" TO BE DELIYEBED 
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|OME think the Bible poor, a pleasant fable. 
Fit for the peasant's soni, the scholar's table. 
Others will have their talk abont its wonders. 
Blowing their penny pipes to Sinai's thunders. 
Yet do I deem a reverent silence wholly 
Dwells in the inmost shrine ; our human folly 
At best but stains the whiteness that we touch, 
And in God's presence prating over-much 
Is but ihe noise of gnats that hum and flutter. 
Marring the eternal psahn which He alone can utter. 



^^ tOICM or THE NXNMTBMNTB CMNTUBJ, 



VOICES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTUST, 




|0T in one way do all Thy woiks go forth. 
Great God that duq^^'st the oonne ci things 
and men I 
One with the plough, another with the pen. 
Makes rich the glorious earth : from sonth to north, 
And east to west, the seed of human worth 
Fall in the furrows. High on Sinai's top 
Thy thunders roll, yet not less sweetly drop 
The far faint notes that speak the linnet's birth. 
Therefore I scorn not any human words. 
Though lowly seem the lips from which they come : 
All have some echo of the eternal chords 
That reach from heaven to earth, and speak one home 
We all are bound to. In this book, our age 
Takes up the tale — ^would 'twere a worthier page. 



THE TEACHING OF A YEAR. 

VEBSES m MEMOBY OF 

A BELOVED BROTHER. 

J. D. H. H. died and was buried at sea 26th May, 1868. 
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YEBSES IN MBMOBT OF A BELOVED BBOTHBB. 




|Y brother, now the year is round 

Since first I heard that thou wast gone. 
Here in the silence have I found 

What means it thus to be alone. 
We were not one in work or ways. 

We shaped through life no common plan ; 
The rod and gun had most thy praise, 

With books and pen my fancies ran. 
Yet seem there gaps where e'er I go 

In path whereon we seldom met. 
Strange shadows passing to and fro, 

And shapes whereof the soul hath set. 



1 



SH XBM TEACSJOfB OF A TfAJL 

« 

OQBMBOMB I WlDQflP IB 07 VuHmiL 

Throoi^ Iwniite Omt aie not tmvemd iioir ; 

Flows pMi me^ iillflie adung bfow 
Is fiuuied with bieeies : whence thej oomes, 

I know not, hot some spirit says, 
^Behold onoe mote yoor boyhood's hom^ 

And drink the cap of other days.'' 
The man of science shakes his head,*— 

'* A pretty probleniy mark it welL" 
Some reflex force, I think, he said. 

Within our brains is known to dwelL 
And this it is that brings once more 

The buried days as once they were, 
And mocks as with the ghostly store 

Of fancies lighter than the air. 
Let be. I ask not whence they are, 

To me they bring good tidings still : 
And quiet as some guiding star 

They bear me onward at their will ; * 
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And sometimes may I hear a voice, 

Though sounded low behind the veil. 
It is thy own ; and I rejoice. 

Dear brother, other echoes fail, 
But that which love and faith can call 

From spirits parted yet akin. 
Sounds on for ever over all. 

And leads where other worlds begin. 
The world thou knowest, is not mine : 

Yet runs a chord from soul to soul. 
And through the fleshly lattice shine 

The lights that show the common goal. 
As prisoner parted by the bar 

From one that carries flowers of Spring : 
So stand I listening from afar. 

Yet feel as if some angel wing 
Swept by me in this earthly cell. 

While yet thy words are in mine ear, 
I cannot bear to say farewell : 

Knowing that thou art ever near. 



M mjs TMAcaufB or a tmab. 
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Tbeiefbie I iPMp aol^ (JKHii^ almie» 

For I Aoold wrong a noble nam^^ 
If hmkiiig mto idOe aioiiit 

I tornod God*8 wifldom into blame; 
Orirfis not worthiy of ito biitb 

If it be bowed to craven fiaan^ 
And ejes ftr ever tnrned to earth 

Will lose tbeeonligbt on tbeir tcan^ 
Mygriefisofaetemerkindf • 

And not the less I hold it trne 
If into sorrow's wreath I bind 

Pair hope to mingle with the rue; 
The day has still its task at hand, 

And night has yet its dower of sleep : 
Why should I mar my work, and stand 

Aside from duty while I weep ? 
Fear not that therefore love shall fail. 

Or troth be faint as years go on ; 
Surely the mast that stems the gale 

Is seasoned when the storms are gone. 
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I know that thon art with me still 

And love isever more than death; 
Why mnnnnr at the passing ill 

That simply takes the idle breath ? 
I know that thou art more than I, 

And therefore with a holy awe 
I bow my spirit, when or why 

Is measured by a higher law. 
As yet we meet not face to face, 

But time shall be — I see the lights 
And wait the message in my place. 

Dear brother, once again, good-night* 



- ^ Wm i l ^9 i^'^ 
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ILOWERS for the handtcf yoiilii, 
Fto^rmi fixr the crown of age ; 
Gathered on hei^taof tratb, 
Oifte of the bard or sage. 

Few have I such as these^ 
Yet take, if you wfll, my store, 

Only some wild heartsease 
Plucked as I pass, — ^no more. 

Yet as the years go by 

Turning the page to read. 
Here, for some hands may lie 

Something more than a weed. 
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** Only some lines," you say, 
" Written by one. Who knows 

Whether he gather to-day 
Cypress, laurel, or rose T 

9 

Matters it not ; be earth's dower 
Garden or grave-yard sod. 

Only the soul's white flower 
Blooms in the garden of God* 
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